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LEXINGTON NURSERIES presents 





THE STARS OF THE FLOWER SHOW * 


These flowering **Show-stoppers”’ attracted the most attention and the warmest 
applause at the Flower Show. Give them a starring role in your garden. 


kk ok 


Flowering Dogwood — One of the loveliest 
flowering trees. Spreading branches covered 
with large white flowers in May. Gorgeous 
foliage in the Fall adds to its appeal. 3 to 4 
feet ¢ $4.00 each. 
Pink Dogwood The beauty of the blossoms 
is heightened by the delicate pink color. An 
unforgettable sight in full bloom and an insur- 
ance of charm in your garden. 2 to 3 feet ¢ 
$3.50 cach. 
Saucer Magnolia 
white flowers of enormous size appear before 
the leaves early in the Spring. If planted in a 
THESE 
ON HAND 


kk * 


Azalea calendulacea — No one should miss its 
brilliant performance. Flaming yellow to 
orange-red flowers in late May. 18 to 24 
inches @ $4.50 each. 


Luscious rose-pink and 


Azalea kaempferi hybrids — Aptly named the 
Torch Azalea. Fiery red to a salmon-pink 
flowers create a blaze of glory in May. Planted 
with Rhododendrons or other evergreens to 
give them a suitable back-drop, they will put 
on a spectacular show year after year. 15 to 


18 inches @ $4.00 each. 


Azaleas mollis hybrids — Prima donnas_ in 


appearance, but not in action. The masses of 


kk * 


Too few people are aware of the two-fold use 
for Cultivated Blueberry plants. In addition to 
bearing delicious fruit, they are delightful 
shrubs for ornamental planting. The leaves, 
which are a lustrous bright green in the Sum- 
mer, assume gorgeous hues at the first approach 
of Fall. 
Valley, are borne on graceful racemes, and are 
very showy. The fruit is large, firm, tasty, and 


The blossoms, similar to Lily-of-the- 


x * *& DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Even the smallest yard can accommodate two 
or more dwarf fruit trees. These small trees 
which do not grow much over 8 feet in 
height yield astonishing quantities of large 
delicious fruit and never take up too much 
room. We offer the following varieties. 

Dwarf Apples — 34-inch caliper ¢ $3.00 each. 
Cortland 


Delicious 


Beautiful tasty red. 


Sweet flavored, very crisp. 


FLOWERING TREES 


sheltered location, this small tree will become 
the star of the show. 4 to 5 feet © $12.00 each. 
Arnold Crab — Small, dainty tree completely 
covered with fragrant white flowers in the 
Spring. 4 to 5 feet © $4.00 each. 

Carmine Crab — Will steal the show every 
Spring with its myriads of deep scarlet blos- 
soms. 4 to 5 feet © $4.00 each. 

Hopa Red Crab — One of the prettiest flow- 
ering Crabs sure to please every audience. 
Heavily laden with large rose-red double 
flowers followed later by showy red fruit. 4 to 
5 feet © $4.00 cach. 


large flowers in colors ranging from yellow to 
red and orange are borne on dwarf compact 
plants. What better way to perk up a mo- 
notonous foundation planting? 15 to 18 
inches @ $4.00 each. 

Azalea yodogawa— A lovely Azalea with 
double rosy-lavender blossoms which appear 
in May. Not only is the color a luscious one, 
but the double blossoms accentuate the tone. 
15 to 18 inches © $4.50 each. 

Rhododendron carolinianum — Of rather dwarf 
growth, this native variety combines well with 
other plants in groups or borders. Lovely 
flower heads vary from soft white to delicate 


BLUEBERRIES 


abundant. Order some of the early, mid- 
season, and late varieties to provide fruit 
during the entire season. We offer 3 year, 
bearing age plants, the equal of which we 
know cannot be found elsewhere at the price. 


$1.50 cach, 3 for $4.25, 10 for $13.50. 


Cabot — Early, low-growing type; large ber- 
ries. 
June — One of the largest fruited. Late, pro- 


lific bearer. A new variety of proven merit. 


McIntosh Red — Best of the Fall apples. 
Delicious flavor and beautiful red color. 


Dwarf Pears — 5% inch caliper ¢ $3.00 each. 
Bartlett — Yellow and red, very juicy. A 
dwarf tree covered with these pears is a lovely 
sight to see. 

Clapp’s Favorite — Early, large tasty pears; 
hardy and easy to grow. One of the finest 


eating pears. 


xk *k * 


Scheidecker Crab — The ingenue of the Crab 
family. Soft pale pink semi-double blossoms 
appear very early; yellow fruit creates a 
fetching costume later in the season. 4 to 5 


feet © $4.00 each. 


Pink Flowering Cherry — Heart-warming ap- 
peal in the profusion of double bright pink 


flowers. One of the finest accent trees. 5 to 
6 feet © $7.00 each. 


Siebold Cherry — Neat upright growth with 
double deep pink flowers. Outstanding in any 
garden. 4 to 5 feet ¢ $6.50 each. 


ARE BUT A FEW OF THE MANY STAR PERFORMERS WE HAVE 
¢ COME OUT TO SEE THEM PICTURED IN THE PLANTORAMA 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


xk *k 


deep pink, and open in late May. 12 to 18 
inches @ $4.00 each. 

Rhododendron catawbiense — A favorite native 
variety of medium growth. The flowers appear 
in huge lilac-purple clusters in June. The 
foliage is broad, dark green, and oval in shape. 
Will grow in either sunlight or shade. 12 to 
18 inches @ $4.00 each. 

Pieris japonica — A beautiful accent shrub 
with mature leaves a shiny green and new 
growth tinged with bronze. Graceful racemes 
of bell-shaped white flowers form in the Fall 
and burst into bloom in early Spring. 15 to 


18 inches @ $4.50. 


Stanley — Mid-season; tall-growing; unusually 
large berries. 
Rancocas 
sweet berries. 
Rubel — Fruits first 
bushes; prolific bearer. 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR GROUP OFFER 
1 plant each of the 5 varieties listed. . . . $6.75 


2 plants each of the 5 varieties listed. . .$13.00 


xk * * 


Seckel Delicious sweet, small pear. Excel- 
lent for preserving and pickling as well as for 
picking off the tree for eating on the spot 


Mid-season; slender upright habit; 


week in July; sturdy 








We also stock other Apple and Pear trees, Cher- 
ries, Peaches, Plums, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Strawberries, Grapes, and Asparagus roots. The 
stock is all first class, and the prices are reason- 


able, Write for further information. 


LEXINGTON NURSERIES, INC. 


> 1265 Massachusetts Avenue - 
SUNDAYS FROM 10 T0 5 


OPEN 


Le 9-1700 - 
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Abnouncing Xt IRSERY-LAND 


LANDSCAPE WORK 


Let us discuss your needs 
without obligation to you... 
We do work of all kinds, large 
and small, quality work sparked 
with individuality. Old custom- 
ers return repeatedly bringing 
new ones with them — the 
highest form of praise! 


CALL ROCKLAND 26 


In case you cannot drive to Nursery-Land write 
for free copy of ““Better Gardens for 1950” 


OU are invited to our beautiful new sales and display garden, 
Y opening this spring for your convenience. Here you will find 
trees, shrubs and plants of the highest quality and an infinite va- 
riety conveniently displayed. Come, select what you want for your 
particular needs and we will assemble them without delay. 


EVERGREENS HERBS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS SHADE TREES 
FLOWERING TREES Fruit TREES 
Roses BEerryY BUSHES 
VINES Grass SEED 
PERENNIALS FERTILIZER 


DRIVE TO NURSERY-LAND 


From Boston, routes 3 to 18... from north and west 
of Boston, routes 128 to 18. Route 18, the Whitman, 
Bridgewater road to Cape Cod, has several famous 
dining places convenient to Bay State Nursery-Land. 
You are invited to see for yourself the variety, the 
quality and the savings you can make by driving to 
Nursery-Land. 


Us to the Phe aleve the hs are Growing 7 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, ive. 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BUGS STAY DEAD—WHEN YOU USE SUPER-CIDE 


COMBINING THE BIG THREE 
D.D.T. * ROTENONE + PYRETHRUM 


Dilute one part SUPER-CIDE with 100 parts WATER 
1 Gallon $9.75 + 4(1 Gallon cans) $33.60 + 5 Gallons $48.00 





8 
-O-WEED 0 
SELECT-O A. FERTILIZER . 

Wilson’s SELECT-O-WEED selects the weeds for destruction. It Syeda rage formula er a Phosphorous and f 

. _K : : ‘otash at a safe recommended rate. Contains correct propor- 
does a kil grass — Kills weeds, sgicee and eee Usually tions of Calcium and Magnesium. Also supplies “trace” elements t 
eftective in one treatment. Leaves no poisonous residue. Manganese, Copper, Zinc, Iron and Boron. 

1 GALLON $10.00 « 5 GALLONS $46.00 25 LBS. $10.00 « 50 LBS. $18.00 « 100 LBS. $33.00 





Wihon’s steencra WEED-KILLER-~ : 


Eradicates poison ivy and other rank growing weeds in drives, paths, gutters, 
tennis courts, etc. 


5 GALLONS $9.00 « 30 GALLONS $40.00 « 55 GALLONS $68.75 m 





NCW, \ SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


INSECTICIDES, vuntiedied pots eines FOODS WW WV, 
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What is the name of the magnolia which looks like the popular 
Magnolia soulangeana except that its flowers are white? 

You probably have in mind Magnolia denudata, the Yulan 
magnolia, which bears white flowers, 6” across, at about the same 
time as soulangeana. 

- ow 

My spruce were badly infested with red spider last season. What 
spray do you recommend? 

Apply a dormant spray of miscible oil and follow with colloidal 
sulphur sprays in the Summer if the infestation continues. 

y 7 x 


What are the warm-weather vegetables? 

Warm-weather vegetables are killed even by light frosts and 
should not be planted or seeded in the garden until all danger of 
frost is over. They include squash, sweet corn, muskmelon, pep- 
per, cucumber, pumpkin, sweet potato, eggplant and tomato. 

7 gv y 


What is the name of a small wild flower, with yellow, dandelion- 
like blossoms, found blooming in the very early Spring in abandoned 
cellars and in waste places? The flowers close in the late afternoon. 

That is coltsfoot, Tussilago farfara. Since its large, lobed, 
7-inch leaves appear after the flowers disappear, many people 
lose account of the plant and never associate the leaves with the 
flowers. A native of Europe and Asia, coltsfoot is now naturalized 
in North America. 

7 x 7 

What strawberry varieties do you suggest for New England? 
Which are the best for late fruit? 

Try Pathfinder, Maytime and Success. For late fruit, Aber- 
deen, Town King and Catskill are recommended. 

7 y ¥ 


Are DDT and nicotine sulfate compatible? 
Yes, they mix well together. 
7 - y 

What is plume hyacinth? 

Plume or feather hyacinth, Muscari comosum, is a distinctive 
grape-hyacinth species which deserves more popularity than it 
gets. Its lavender, feathery flower spikes, much like a “‘plume”, 
appear in April-May. Plume hyacinth is hardy and of easy 
culture, even naturalizing readily. 

i of al 

What is the control for the pine bark louse prevalent on white 
pine? 

Spray bark of trees with an oil emulsion in the early Spring, 
following with nicotine sulfate in the Summer. Be careful to soak 
the bark thoroughly. 

+ e 7 

What is a good complete fertilizer to use on lilacs? 

Use a 5-8-7 fertilizer, spreading 1-2 cupfuls in a wide ring 
around each shrub. 

S y vy 

What are some herbs to which bees are particularly attracted? 

Thyme, lemon balm, bee balm, germander, lavender and 
marjoram. 

i vy 7 

How hardy is osage orange? 

Maclura pomifera, the osage orange, will grow as far north as 
central New York State and southern New England. 

7 rv ¢ 

What is the philodendron species, popular as a house plant, 
that has large, glossy, heart-shaped leaves which taper to a neat 
point? 

Philodendron erubescens, known also as tobacco-leaved philo- 
dendron. It is one of the handsomest of the large-leaved philo- 
dendrons, preferred by many to the cut-leaved sorts. 
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Our Named Hybrids are ext: k d plants and are the bushiest we 
have grown. Our list includes seek ‘ed Rhedodendrons which have been so 
difficult to find. 





CARACTACUS—dark crimson red 
CATAWBIENSE GRANDIFLORUM—beautiful light purple 
EVERESTIANUM - lilac rose, frilled edge 
GOMER WATERER « large white 
JOHN WALTER « light crimson 
KATE WATERER « bright pink 
LORD ROBERT—deep crimson red 
MME. MASSON « pure white 


050 IDA 5 is otic 0s odahadenndadinccteried se $7.00 each; 3 for $20.00 
0s PC 6 v0 oe 6 an eadewhaesetstccnsnecws $9.00 each; 3 for $25.00 


Come to the Garden Center and select your plants. 


W Y MAN'S GARDEN CENTER 


ROUTE 9, BOSTON, WORCESTER TURNPIKE 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 











Plant 
Big Trees 
NOW 





It looks like magic—20 years’ growth in a single day. 
Overnight, that barren spot used by the pup to bury 
bones, can become the accent point that gives your grounds 
the charm of long-established beauty. 


Big trees, just the right type and size, await your choice. 
Through care and skill, modern equipment, and the ex- 
perience of more than 50 years, they soon will look as 
though they always belonged to you. 


Inquire now how easily you can arrange to add Big-Tree 
Beauty to your grounds. 


FROSTCaxd HIGGINS CO. 


20 Mill Street Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 
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gleaming gold, maroon and red. 


English Lilliput Chrysanthemums. Six 
wonderful new dwarfs in pink, rose, yel- 
low, orange and Indian red. Small, com- 
pact, 10” high plants are covered with 
charming flowers of perfect shape and form. 
Amazingly hardy, not affected by rain or 
snow. For a bright splash of color, plant a 
few in front of your shrubs. 


, 
Cactus 








Wayside 
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Wayside % Gardens 
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ULTURE’S 


FINEST 


Y 


Gardens 


Un tellatum 
Clegans 
LILIES 


Lair CH eo Vou Silies 


Umbellatum-Elegans Lilies. New rainbow hued hybrids that we recom- 
mend without reservation. Beautifully proportioned flowers in a variety of 
interesting shapes and forms bloom with carefree abandon year after year. 
The colors are simply delightful, ranging from palest cornsilk yellow to deep, 


— f ) 
Kinest . i Che ysan lhemuams 
< 


Bronze Cactus. Delightful new Cactus 
Chrysanthemum. Vigorous, 214’ plants 
bloom abundantly from early September 
until frost. Large, fully double flowers are 
Indian copper bronze with subtle salmon 
shadings, and a lovely luminous sheen. 
Excellent for cutting. 


Ashes of Roses. Its rare, iridescent color 
and beauty defy description. Fully double, 
3 inch flowers of lovely old rose or rose ash 
with soft, salmon-apricot overtones, com- 
pletely cover plants from September until 
frost. Very hardy and free flowering. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


A valuable reference book of 
almost 200 pages, filled with 
sparkling new jewels for your 
garden. Hundreds of the 
world’s finest, most worth- 
while flowers are fully listed 
and illustrated in glorious nat- 
ural color. Helpful and explic- 
it cultural directions for each item. To be 
sure you get your copy, it is necessary that 
you enclose with your request 50¢, coin or 
stamps, to cover postage and handling costs. 





29 MENTOR AVE. 
MENTOR, OHIO 
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Any Old Trees? 


Fruit trees seem to live longer than 
other cultivated kinds. At least, that is the 
record here in America. 

In 1633, or thereabouts, Governor John 
Endecott (Endicott) planted an orchard 
of imported fruit trees on his farm in what 
is now Danvers, Mass. One of those trees, 
a pear, is still alive, although but a shadow 
of what it once was. It is still fruitful, how- 
ever. Each Spring it blossoms, and each 
Fall.it bears fruit — as in 1949. The land 
on which the tree grows has been deeded 
to the Town of Danvers. 

Other famous ancient fruit trees, also 
pears, are near Detroit, Michigan. These 
are the so-called French pears. Tradition 
has it they were planted by the French 
settlers who came to the area with Cadillac 
in 1701. No definite information is avail- 
able. The few of these trees left, however, 
are very vigorous and large. Some of them 
are described as being “truly remarkable 
in size, vigor and productiveness. One tree 
(now vanished) reached a height of 125 
feet (sic). Many showed a circumference 
of trunk of eight or nine feet. A bole six 
feet in girth and a height of 60 feet was 
common. ... They bore uniform crops, 
30 to 50 bushels being often the product 
of single tree”’. 

But pears are not the only long-lived 
plants. Down at Portsmouth, N. H., are 
the famous lilacs planted by Governor 
Wentworth, according to legend about 
1650. They may not be precisely 300 years 
old but they are certainly very ancient. 

Horticulture would like to hear from 
readers who know of other ancient culti- 
vated trees and shrubs. Certainly, Virginia, 
Mexico, Texas and California, must have 
some — sequoias, of course, being taken 
for granted as the oldest of all. 


A Permanent Pentstemon 


Of the dozens of Pentstemon 
found growing wild in Colorado P. halli is 
one of the most permanent. Many of the 
others seed themselves to death. This pro- 
duces much seed, but it seems to have 
sufficient vitality to grow plenty of new 
side tufts around the old crown at the 
same time. In Autumn the plants look 
green and happy and broadened. Basal 
leaves are bright shining green, one-and-a- 
half to two inches long, making a lively 
mat from which rise many perky, erect, 
six-inch stems, ending in a spike of pent- 
stemon trumpets of rather deep blue. 

Altogether the plant has a neat, trim 
appearance; it is fit to join the most select 
company in the rock garden. Add to these 
virtues that it is easy to grow and seems 
to be happy under any conditions except 
in rich, heavy soil. We find it in gravel 
scree in full sun and in acid pine duff in 
partial shade, equally happy in both. In the 
wild we have not found it lower than 10,000 
feet above sea level, but it does well in our 
garden at 6000 feet. 

— KATHLEEN MarriaGE 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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THE COVER: White Tulips. Photo: John Kabel 








GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


APRIL brings a multiplicity of garden chores. There is digging, planting, 
hoeing, seeding, spraying — the list is endless, it seems. What is more, 
most tasks must be done according to schedule. This may mean extra 
effort and rushing around to get things done — often between showers. 

WHAT cleaning-up was not finished last month should be attended to as 
soon as possible. The need is most urgent where plant growth is the 
most developed. 

THE white, starry flowers of the early-blooming star magnolia, Magnolia 
stellata, remind us that this is magnolia-planting time. If you have 
stellata and like it, try its variety, Waterlily. Its double flowers appear 
two weeks after those of stellata. 

IF your back yard is small and you like small fruits plant a blackberry 
patch. Pruning and the removal of suckers is practically its main need. 
Give plants a cool, moist, well-drained soil, and remember to mulch 
them. 

THIN-BARKED trees such as birch, beech, magnolia, dogwood and 
redbud, should be planted now. They do not tolerate Fall-planting. 
PLANT a little parsley for kitchen use. Seeds require about three weeks 
to germinate, so do not lose patience with them. Parsley appreciates a 

rich, well-drained soil and manure or a commercial fertilizer. 

EDELWEISS, Leontopodium alpinum, of Swiss fame, is of easy culture 
and does well in the rock garden. Sow seeds indoors in the early Spring 
or plant roots outdoors in May. 

IN selecting shrub kinds for your grounds give thought to the birds. 
Berry-bearing ones are not only highly ornamental again in the Fall 
because of their fruit but also provide food for the birds, our best 
garden friends, throughout the Fall and Winter. 

WINDOW BOXES, forlorn with shaggy greens and berries, may be 
dressed up for Spring with pansies, English daisies and forget-me-nots. 
Annuals and foliage house plants go in later. 

TRANSPLANT vegetable seedlings, started in the greenhouse or 
coldframe, in the open as soon as weather permits. 

SWEET-AUTUMN clematis, Clematis paniculata, may be cut back 
almost to the ground and fed. Flowers are produced on the new season’s 
growth. 

SPRAY delphiniums as soon as the leaves appear with Fermate to 
check crown rot. 

JAPANESE anemones are best divided in the early Spring. 

CUTTINGS of coleus, ivy, periwinkle, wandering jew, geranium and 
other house plants, may be started for planting in the garden or 
window boxes later. 
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SET OUT dwarf fruit trees. Be careful to keep the graft line above the 
surface of the soil. Plants will also need staking. 

DUST vegetable seeds with a fungicide to prevent fungus diseases. 
Sterilizing the soil with hot water or a soil sterilizer is also advisable. 

FOR early bloom of the gorgeous Heavenly Blue morning-glory, start 
seeds indoors. Do the same with Scarlet O’Hara morning-glory and 
the lovely, night-blooming moon vine. 

FOR a vine with dainty foliage and flowers, try Adlumia fungosa, the 
Allegheny vine. A biennial, sow seeds in the Spring where plants are to 
stay. Rapid growth is made during the second year. Adlumia prefers 
a rich, moist soil and partial shade. 

IN planting strawberries be careful to set the crown, where the new 
leaves arise just above the mat, flush with the soil level. Strawberries 
appreciate mulching. 

SOW in the open ground seeds of African marigold, zinnia, nigella, 
portulaca, Drummond phlox and valerian, as soon as the weather is 
warm enough. 

SPRAY peaches with wettable sulphur when the buds show pink for the 
control of brown rot. 

DO not cut off leaves from crocus, scillas, snowdrops, glory-of-the-snow 
and other bulbs, as they are needed for the production of next year’s 
flower buds. 

PRUNE roses before the buds begin to swell. 

CLEAN away old foliage from hollyhocks as they carry spores of the 
rust disease. Delphinium leaves also harbor many diseases. 

REPOT house plants if you have neglected that need, using a standard 
potting mixture to which bonemeal has been added. Spindly ones 
should be cut back to induce new growth. 
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Restoration of Old New England Farmhouse by Kelsey-Highland Nursery 
Old Apothecary’s Shop by Frost & Higgins | 
@ 


BOSTON’s great Flower Show, the first of 
the season in America, entertained many 
thousands of patrons at Mechanics Building 
during the middle of March. The Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society arranged for some 
100 gardens and displays, filled with multi- 
tudes of flowers and creating a gay and bril- 
liant June despite the snow, sleet and cold. 
The feature of the Show was the re-creation 
of New England in the days before the Civil 
War —a sleeping village, complete with 
grist mill, blacksmith shop, apothecary’s and 
village houses bowered in gardens. Pictures 
of the other big shows will be published in the 


next issue of Horticulture. 
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By ARTHUR H. BEAUMONT 


— plowing of a garden as the first step in the season’s 
tillage operations is such a well-established annual 
custom that most gardeners consider it indispensable. My 
experience has convinced me that plowing can be dis- 
pensed with for several years —at least under certain 
conditions — without reducing yields or quality of crops. 
This is the story of why and how I did it. 

Although I live in a village surrounded by farms, I have 
always had difficulty in getting farmers to plow my garden 
early enough in the Spring to suit me. It is sometimes 
easier to get Fall plowing done, but because of the hazards 
of wind and water erosion, Fall is not the preferred time. 
Like most gardeners, I became restless as the days of 
Spring lengthened and chafed under enforced delay of get- 
ting at gardening. Some relief was obtained by my spading 
enough land at one side of the garden for radishes, lettuce, 
peas and some other early crops, and then waiting for the 
plowman to plow the remainder of the garden, but this 
was not wholly satisfactory. 

Finally, tiring of exasperating procrastinations and 
sometimes refusals of plowmen, I decided to plant without 
plowing or spading, and then to follow with shallow culti- 
vation between rows as needed. This system worked so well 
the first year that it has been continued since. I had at 
first thought that I might possibly need to plow every 
other year or once every three or four years in order to 
maintain proper soil structure. It may later be found that 
plowing is necessary over longer periods, say once in 10 
years, but there are no indications at the end of the first 
seven years that plowing will be necessary in the near 
future. 

Here is how it is done. I either sow oats for a cover crop 
for soil protection or leave on the ground the mulch of the 
previous season. Oats are used because they are Winter- 
killed in my latitude. Just as soon as the frost comes out of 
the ground and the soil becomes dry enough to work, I open 
furrows for seed with a small plow attached to a single- 
wheel hand cultivator, and plant. Last year I planted peas 
March 15 and pods were ready for picking June 10. Most 
gardeners in my community consider it an achievement to 
have peas from their garden by July 4. 

As the season advances, spaces between rows are given 
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shallow cultivations about one inch in depth to keep down 
weeds, unless they are heavily mulched. Unplanted and 
unmulched areas are similarly cultivated, and additional 
furrows are opened and planted as the season progresses. 
In this way the work of planting can be spread out over a 
fairly long period. In fact, I am planting something in my 
garden intermittently from March to September. I practice 
double cropping wherever possible. 

Let me make it clear that I am merely reporting my lim- 
ited experience with this method of tillage. It is in no sense 
a controlled experiment. There has been no check in the 
strict sense of the word, and I can only compare present 
results with those obtained prior to the use of the new 
method. Yields are even better than before, but this can- 
not fairly be attributed to the method of tillage. I am so 
well pleased with the practice and the results that I plan to 
continue it unless contrary effects are obtained. 

A word of caution is offered to those who may wish to 
try this method of tillage. My soil is a well-drained, fine 
sandy loam. I think it will work well on soils of lighter 
texture. It may work on a soil of slightly heavier texture, 
but I am very doubtful of its being suited to silt loams and 
heavier soils — although it might be. Controlled field ex- 
periments with heavier soils have shown distinct benefits 
from deep tillage. 

In addition to the gardener’s being master of the tillage 
situation by the method described, there are other ad- 
vantages. Whereas ordinary plowing leaves irregular edges 
and unsightly, gashed headlands, by this method they 
need not be disturbed. It can be practiced on plots too 
small for convenient use of a plow drawn by horses or 
tractor, on plots inaccessible to these, and on gardens with 
little or no headlands for turning. 

This method of tillage was not developed because of the 
belief that plowing is injurious but rather as a good and 
convenient substitute for plowing. If done in the right way 
at the right time, no harm will come from plowing, al- 
though it is often overdone. Spading is the best method for 
preparing a seed bed, but it is not always practicable. But 
when a garden is made for the first time on sod land, it 
must be either plowed or spaded. After the first year, the 
method of shallow tillage described may be practiced. 
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A CHALLENGE OF YOUR SKILL... 


Te torial Gardening 


By Egbert Hans, Billerica, Mass. 


F YOUR gardening activities have been 

confined to the mere growing of flowers 
— the most perfect and beautiful flowers — 
you can greatly enrich your outdoor life by 
going in for “pictorial gardening”. 

You have nothing to lose but much to 
gain. You may still get a thrill out of grow- 
ing a prize-winning dahlia, in producing 
delphiniums that are the talk of the neigh- 
borhood, or in continuing to look for garden 
novelties such as a new bulb variety or a 
new shrub. You will gain because, in “pic- 
torial gardening”’, all these plants, together 
with the garden pool, the pergola, the sun- 
dial and what have you in garden archi- 
tecture and ornaments, will be “means” to 
an end: the end being the composition of a 
beautiful garden picture. 

When we garden pictorially, trees and 
shrubs acquire a different aspect and sug- 
gest new functions. 

The horticulturist may be interested in 
the fact that some pine trees are “two 
needle” and others “five needle” pines. 
The pictorial gardener is primarily inter- 
ested in the outline of the tree, the density 
or solidity of its foliage, its blending fac- 
ulty, either as a group or in company with 
other trees, and its color value — in relation 
to other darker or lighter shaded trees. 

We notice that the pines have irregular 
outlines and, therefore, lend themselves 
best to informal group plantations, while 
the spruces and firs have a symmetrical 
triangular outline and, therefore, tend 
toward formality. 

Yet among the spruces and firs we notice 
that the balsam fir, the Douglas fir, the 
Colorado blue spruce, while all triangular in 
silhouette and conical shaped, convey a de- 
cided horizontal effect due to the horizontal 
lines of their branches and intervening 
shadows. Likewise, the Norway spruce sug- 
gests an upward oblique effect while the 
hemlock droops. 

These are pictorial attributes which, if 
properly studied, make a valuable contribu- 
tion to the structural qualities of the garden 
picture. 

Then there is the distinction between 
color and shade. The so-called “green”’ of 
our evergreens runs a gamut of shades, the 
study of which is of the greatest value in the 
“color perspective” of the garden composi- 
tion. 

According to the law of “color perspec- 
tive’’, all objects lose some of their color 
intensity as the distance between the eye 
and the object increases. The atmosphere 
becomes a veil of which the transparency 
decreases as the distance increases. 

Thus the spruce-covered ridge a few 
miles away becomes a mere streak of blue, 
while the mountain behind this ridge — 
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even though also covered with spruce — is 
still a shade lighter until the last receding 
range almost merges with the blue sky. 

Following this law of color values, a blue 
spruce or blue cedar — or groups of either 
— will appear a good deal farther away, 
from a certain viewpoint, than they actu- 
ally are. By applying these principles in the 
composition of your garden picture, you can 
actually create distance and perspective by 
intelligent use of these light-shaded shrubs 
and trees, such as Elaeagnus, the blue ce- 
dars, the gray foliage of tall herbs and many 
others which add a pictorial value to their 
horticultural interest. Likewise, there is 
distinct pictorial value to the vertical ever- 
greens ranging from the columnar pyram- 
idal arborvitae to the broader Canarti 
cedar, while some of the flowering crabs 
have a special appeal by their picturesque, 
horizontally branching effects. 

Flower beds will remain the outstanding 
color assets, but you will pay more attention 
to the background needed to emphasize the 
color. You will also notice that while creep- 
ing phlox and sweet alyssum, when in 
bloom, are like blots of color applied with a 
stroke of the brush, and almost two dimen- 
sional, a group of tall growing flowers like 
delphiniums or foxgloves offer an entirely 
different structural and third dimensional 
effect. 

As pictorial gardeners we broaden our 
garden horizon. As producers of flowers, the 
edge of our flower beds or the lot boundary 
plantation represent all too often the limit 
of our garden horizon. As painters of garden 
pictures we extend our vision and include 
on our canvas that part of the picture al- 
ready painted by nature. This is especially 
so in the open country where a distant hill- 
side, a lake or river view, may be made vi- 
sionally part of our garden picture even 
though these areas be far beyond the bound- 
aries described by our deed. 

Every picture — whether on canvas or in 
the garden — should have a foreground, a 
middle ground, and a background. It may 
be that the view beyond your garden is a 
picture in itself, in which case your garden 
activities will consist primarily of providing 
an attractive frame for that picture. Per- 
haps the view beyond suggests a back- 
ground, and your garden will be a fore- 
ground only so designed that it will blend 
and merge with that part of the picture 
which nature already painted for you. 

Even within suburban areas, with their 
more limited vistas, there is much beauty 
left that we may capture and make part of 
our garden picture, be it a fine group of 
trees or the neighbor’s dogwoods or crab 
apples. On the other hand, there is often 
much that we wish to hide and exclude 


from our garden picture — we may have to 
shut off ourselves entirely and make a com- 
plete picture within an enclosure. In that 
case, pictorial gardening becomes even 
more needed and more valuable, for here 
we must create a complete picture from 
foreground to a horizon line of our own 
making. Let us, however, not claim part- 
nership with the “painter” without acquir- 
ing and applying as much of his skill and 
knowledge as such a claim implies and 
requires. 

There are some principles of a more or 
less technical nature which we must study, 
but it will only be like picking up the lost 
thread of the drawing class days. Study 
must be given to the rules of perspective — 
both of line and color. Line perspective is 
based on the fact that all parallel lines seem 
to meet on the horizon. In laying out our 
gardens and walks we can “create per- 
spective” by simulating the effect. Planting 
tall trees and shrubs in the foreground and 
small ones in the background also gives the 
perspective effect. 

The best “school” in which to continue 
the lessons of the drawing class is, and re- 
mains, the great outdoors with the land- 
scape all around you as the living model. 
Watch the level pasture’s irregular outline 
formed by surrounding woods. It is the 
perfect model — on a huge scale, of course 
— of the informal lawn. Then watch the 
natural structure of the woods as it piles up 
from the pasture’s edge: first, low ground- 
covers, then shrubs, young saplings, and 
finally the towering trees. Watch the hori- 
zontally-branched dogwood against the 
vertical tree trunks. Here again is the model 
for the composition and the structure of our 
shrub border around the lawn or along the 
property line. 

If you have a garden pool, study the re- 
flections in some lowly mud pool and it will 
teach you to make your pool into a water 
picture. Above all, look everywhere for pic- 
torial composition within the landscape. 
You will find real pictures and potential 
pictures, the latter obstructed by over- 
growth which you will visionally remove. 
That will teach you to make vistas in your 
garden — by trimming or planting. 

Remember, the painter has only two di- 
mensions on his canvas, yet he gives his 
picture depth. The sculptor works in three 
dimensions — but his work is static. The 
pictorial gardener has all these advantages 
— and more — his pictures are constantly 
changing with the day’s light and the sea- 
son’s march. His only limitations are imag- 
ination and skill, and they provide an in- 
exhaustible challenge and source of un- 
limited joy. 


Some hydrangeas, such as the peegee, 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, and the 
hills-of-snow, H. arborescens grandiflora, 
bloom on new wood and may be pruned in 
the Spring. Others, like H. macrophylla, the 
French or greenhouse hydrangea, bloom 
near the tips of wood produced the previous 
year and should be pruned lightly after 
blooming. 
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RASPBERRIES AND BLACKBERRIES . 


Y n our Garden 


By George L. Slate, N. Y. S. Agricultural Exp. Station 


ROW or two of raspberries in the 

garden can make a pleasant and 
profitable contribution to the family food 
supply during July. If the new Autumn- 
fruiting red variety September is grown, an 
additional five or six weeks of raspberries 
may be had, starting about September 1 
in New York and earlier southward. For 
dessert, canning, freezing, jam and many 
other uses, raspberries, because of their 
relatively simple cultural requirements, are 
one of the best home garden fruits. 

One of the principal difficulties in rasp- 
berry growing is controlling raspberry 
mosaics, a group of virus diseases that. are 
often troublesome in bramble culture. 
Several varieties of red raspberries, Milton, 
Marcy, Indian Summer and _ possibly 
September, are little troubled by mosaic, 
and this disease may be ignored to a con- 
siderable extent if these varieties are grown. 

All black and purple raspberries are very 
susceptible to mosaic, but if the proper 
precautions are taken they may be grown 
successfully. The first precaution is a site 
free from virus-infected brambles. This 





nt ; 


means that the garden planting should be 
at least 200 feet or more from fence-row 
and waste land wild raspberries which are 
usually virus-infected, although they are 
not much troubled by it. Run-out raspber- 
ries in the garden or adjoining gardens are 
another source of virus. The Columbian 
purple raspberry is a virus carrier that is 
not injured itself by the disease. The second 
precaution is to buy only inspected plants 
from reliable nurseries. With these two 
precautions, a good soil, weed control and 
some thought about preventing Winter 
injury, the prospects of success are fairly 
good. 

Good red varieties are Milton, Newburgh 
and Latham for the northern states. South 
of Philadelphia Sunrise may be grown. 
Indian Summer is a standard Autumn- 
fruiting or two-crop variety, but it should 
be replaced as rapidly as possible by the 
earlier and better September. Dundee, 
Bristol Cumberland, Logan and Morrison 
are good black varieties. The purple 
varieties, which are hybrids between the 
black and red varieties, are not grown much 


except in New York State, but their great 
vigor, tremendous crops, and usefulness as 
culinary berries, commend them to all home 
gardeners. Sodus and Marion are the best 
varieties. 

Raspberries must have a fertile well- 
drained soil, well-supplied with organic 
matter. Air circulation should be good as 
the fungus diseases, spur blight and 
anthracnose, are less troublesome in airy 
sites. Quack (witch) grass should be 
eliminated before the raspberries are 
planted as it is impossible to get rid of it 
later. The proximity of large trees should 
be avoided as the shade and root competi- 
tion will prevent the raspberries from doing 
well. Soils long cultivated, or low in 
fertility, should receive a heavy application 
of manure, or have a heavily fertilized rank 
growth of a legume or grass sod turned 
under. 

The plants may be set either in the 
Spring or Fall. Spring planting should be 
sarly as raspberries start growth early. 
Sucker or one-year plants of the red 
varieties are better. Claims of early-fruiting 
of two-year plants or “transplants” should 
be disregarded as berries obtained the first 
year are at the expense of cane growth 
which will fruit a year later. Commercial 
growers of the black and purple varieties 
use one-year or tip plants, which they pro- 
duce themselves or get from nearby farms 
as soon as dug. Home gardeners located in 
other regions, who must have their plants 

See neat page 





Here are two raspberries of value to the home gardener. Newburgh, on the left, is remarkable for being relatively free from 
the mosaic disease. Marcy, on the right, is distinguished by its good quality and mild flavor 
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shipped long distances, will probably have 
better results from two-year plants of the 
black and purple varieties which are 
sturdier but more expensive. 

After planting, the weeds must be kept 
down by cultivation and hoeing. The first 
year canes of the black and purple varieties 
sprawl on the ground, and are called 
“creepers’’ or “crawlers”’ by berry grow- 
ers. After the first year the canes grow 
upright. 

Pruning begins the following Spring 
when the sprawling canes are shortened 
to a point where they stand upright. In 
June the new shoots of the black raspberry 
are pinched off when they reach a height of 
18 inches to two feet. The purple varieties 
are topped six inches higher. This causes 
them to branch and makes sturdy, self- 
supporting canes, easy to manage, instead 
of the long sprawling canes produced when 
the plants grow unchecked. The red varie- 
ties are not pinched back. In August after 
the crop is off, the fruiting canes are re- 
moved. The following Spring the branches 
of the black varieties are cut back to eight 
or 10 inches, and the purple varieties to 
12 or 15 inches. The weaker canes are 
removed leaving six or eight to a hill. 

The canes of the red varieties are cut 
back about one-fourth, and the weaker 
canes removed. The red varieties throw up 
many suckers, so it is necessary to narrow 
the row to about a foot in width with the 
canes spaced about six inches apart in the 
row. 

In the home garden a complete fertilizer 
of 5—10-5 formula may be applied in early 
Spring if additional fertility is needed. This 
is used at the rate of one pound plus one 
pound of nitrate of soda or its equivalent 
in sulfate of ammonia or ammonium nitrate 
per 100 square feet. 

Winter killing of the canes is common 
with raspberries especially when the soil is 
too fertile and late growth is stimulated by 
cultivation late in the season. The best 
that can be done to prevent Winter killing 
is to discontinue cultivation about August 
1, and let the weeds grow, or sow a cover 
crop, buckwheat or a similar plant, to 
compete with the berry canes during late 
Summer and Fall. 


Blackberries 

Doctor Liberty Hyde Bailey in 1895 said 
of blackberries, “ . those persons who 
do not like the garden blackberry have 
probably never eaten a ripe one. . . . The 
blackberry is not ripe simply because it is 
black; it must be soft; and it must drop 
into the hand when the cluster is shaken. 
In this condition it is full of the sweetness 
and aroma of midsummer. It is our most 
delicious bush fruit.” 

Blackberries ripen in this latitude from 
late July to mid-August, overlapping and 
extending the raspberry season by two or 
three weeks, and as they usually require no 
spraying and should be home grown to be at 
their best, it follows that blackberries are 
an excellent home garden fruit. 

Many types are grown in various parts of 
the country. In the Northeast the upright 
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varieties of the type of Eldorado and Snyder 
are grown, in the South a different set of 
varieties is preferred. Texas and Oklahoma 
grow still different sorts, and on the West 
Coast the trailing types, or dewberries, 
are preferred. Generally the trailing types 
are not hardy north of the Potomac and 
Ohio River Valleys. 

Three difficulties confront the gardener 
who would have blackberries like those 
described by Dr. Bailey. The excellent 
varieties of Dr. Bailey’s time are gone, and 
the present day varieties in the catalogs are 
for the most part meaningless names. A 
trouble that may be described as sterility of 
the flowers prevents normal development 
of the berries. It varies from year to year 
from no injury to complete failure of the 
crop. No control measures are known. 
Orange rust, a systemic fungus disease, 
sometimes is serious. 

Orange rust may be controlled by roguing 
out and destroying the sick plants before 
the disease spreads to the others. The true 
Eldorado variety is very resistant to 
orange rust. Eldorado is also troubled less 
by the so-called sterility trouble than other 
varieties. 

The problem of getting plants of good 
varieties true to name has not yet been 
solved for northern gardeners. Probably the 
best suggestion that can be offered is to get 
plants from any planting known in the 
vicinity that produces satisfactory crops. 
Eldorado, if it can be had true to name, 
is the best variety. Snyder is somewhat 
hardier, but inferior in size and quality. 
The Experiment Station at Geneva, New 
York, is breeding blackberries with the 
objective of producing varieties worthy of 
planting in the Northeast. Two will prob- 
ably be named and introduced in the Fall 
of 1950. 

West Coast gardeners are not faced 
with these difficulties and can choose from 
many good varieties, among them the 
Boysen and Youngberries, Evergreen, Him- 
alaya and Brainerd, and the new sorts 
Cascade and Pacific. The first five may be 
grown south of Washington, D. C. Varieties 
for the Southwest include Early Wonder, 
Dallas, McDonald and Haupt. 

The cultural requirements of the upright 
varieties in the Northeast are similar to 
those for red raspberries. A well-drained 
but moist soil, preferably sandy, and full of 
organic matter will suit them. They are 
grown in hedge rows about nine feet apart, 
or if convenient, may be grown in hills. The 
suckers spring up freely, and must be 
restricted to the rows, or an unmanageable 
briar patch will result. Keeping these 
suckers down will provide some vigorous 
exercise and a few scratches. 

The tips of the new shoots are pinched 
off at waist height to make the canes 
branch. The following Spring, at the 
dormant pruning, these branches are cut 
back to a length of 12 to 15 inches. The 
grower will have to study the fruiting habit 
of his variety. Those that produce fruit 
clusters on the base of the lateral may be 
pruned shorter. If the fruit clusters are 
borne near the tips of the laterals they 


must be left longer or the crop will be 
reduced. The weaker canes are removed and 
the remainder thinned out to a spacing of 
about three canes to a foot of row. In 
August, after the crop is harvested, the 
canes which bore it are removed. 

The trailing varieties, or dewberries, 
must be supported by a trellis or posts. A 
suitable trellis consists of posts spaced 
about 20 feet apart supporting a wire 
two-and-one-half feet above the ground. 
The canes are gathered together in a bunch 
and tied to the wire with the ends projecting 
about a foot above the wire. If grown on 
posts these are spaced about five by five 
feet, and the posts are at least five feet tall. 
The new canes lie on the ground the first 
season and are tied up before growth starts 
the following Spring. 

Weeds should be controlled by cultiva- 
tion or mulching. Cultivation should be 
discontinued after harvest, and a cover 
crop sown or annual weeds allowed to 
grow. 

Fertility may be maintained by the use 
of manure, or chemical fertilizers. Nitrogen 
is the element most likely to be profitable, 
and it may be obtained from ammonium 
nitrate, sulfate of ammonia or nitrate of 
soda. Home gardeners will find a complete 
fertilizer of a 5-10—5 formula convenient, 
and on lean soils, phosphorus and potash 
may be worth-while. This formula may be 
used at the rate of one pound to 100 square 
feet and may be supplemented with one 
pound of nitrate of soda, sulfate of am- 
monia or one-half pound of ammonium 
nitrate, if inadequate cane growth indicates 
the need of additional nitrogen. Excessive 
growth should not be stimulated, especially 
with organic materials, as it is more sus- 
ceptible to Winter injury than less vigorous 
growth. 


A Different House Plant 


Seldom mentioned as a house plant, but 
both charming and adaptable for the pur- 
pose, is Malphigia coccigera, a West Indian 
shrub. Its small, dark, holly-like leaves 
always elicit favorable comment. When 
transporting this plant on the train, 
strangers have approached me to ask its 
name and if it will grow here or there. 

Aside from being attractive in leaf only, 
two or three times a year tiny, round, pink 
buds appear and soon the plant is covered 
with delicate, fringed blossoms, faintly 
fragrant, which stay open for many weeks. 
My plant is about 10 years old and has sur- 
vived, with the most casual care, the 
gaseous atmosphere of a New York :apart- 
ment and the arid climate of a New Eng- 
land living room in Winter. I keep it in a 
south or east window, repotting every year 
or two in regular potting soil. Insects have 
not invaded it seriously although scale may 
start if showering is neglected. In its natu- 
ral state this shrub grows about three feet 
tall so little pruning is needed to maintain 
window sill proportions. 

— Sara T. TENNEY 
New York, N. Y. 
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NEW SPECIES AND VARIETIES NOW READY... 


rimroses : ™ Glamour 


Mrs. Earl A. Marshall, Portland, Ore. 


O YOU remember the clumps of 

primroses in grandmother’s garden? 
There was a plant with creamy yellow 
blooms; another double white, like a minia- 
ture rose; and a third with flowers on an 
upright stalk, red petals edged with gold. 
As time went on, in many gardens prim- 
roses were lost or discarded to make room 
for showier plants—easier to grow in 
difficult climates. 

The old types of primroses came from the 
native primulas of Europe and the Levant. 
Hybridizers have now doubled the size of 
these old forms, increased the color range 
enormously and taken away none of their 
early charm. In the meantime, during the 
last 100 years, plant explorers have intro- 
duced many entirely new species, colorful 
and exotic. Some gardeners have considered 
the hardy primulas not worth the effort, but 
we find, given a few essentials, primroses 
of some type can be grown practically any 
place in our country. 

For a striking effect in a protected corner, 
make a planting of one of the beautiful 
Candelabras along with some Meconopsis 
baileyi. Candelabras come on after the 
Polyanthus. Whorl above whorl of flowers 
extend their blooming season through the 
late Spring, when the early flowers are gone. 
If given plenty of water, they stand vagaries 
of climate well, and their colors are glorious. 
The species and varieties of this type seem 
endless. P. pulverulenta, Bartley strain 
especially, with its watermelon-pink color, 
is perhaps the most striking. The Bulleyana 
hybrids are from yellow through the 
oranges. The Japonicas are from white to 
cerise. The foliage of all these is pleasing, 
often taller than the Polyanthus, and, in 
most instances, herbaceous. 

The Candelabra is not the only new form. 
P. denticulata is interesting, with its 
lavender or white balls blooming very early. 
In the shady rockery it is a good companion 
for the earliest flowers. P. sieboldi is an- 
other of the worth-while species. The main 
difficulty with this seems to be that it 
disappears completely after the late Spring 
blooming, and unless the position is well- 
staked, the plant is likely to be dug up in an 
absent-minded hour. The colors are inclined 
toward a magenta tinge, to which some 
plant fanciers may object, but the charm 
and beauty of its form more than com- 
pensates. Try planting in drifts for natural- 
izing under deciduous shade trees. 

These are but a few of the so-called 
Asiatics that are worth growing in a cool 
spot. Bog varieties are a must in a brook- 
side garden. Of course there are many new 
types of Asiatic and alpine primulas which 
can be grown only with special care, and 
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for specimen plants. These are primarily 
wildings and resent captivity. They should 
not be attempted unless you are a complete 
primrose fancier. Then revel in playing with 
them. 

For bedding, the old Polyanthus types 
are probably the most popular, and of 
course, now, from the plain reds and yellows, 
they can be found in glowing orange, 
copper, tomato, pink, fuchsia and blue 
shades. A bed of mixed colors is fascinating. 
The lower growing acaulis is charming for a 
border. These also come in a variety of 
colors. Let the forget-me-nots run riot 
among the creamy acaulis, and you have a 
tangible Spring dream. And plant a blue 
acaulis with white Arabis in a rockery. 

From back of the Caucasus came the 
little juliae, a very early bloomer, rich 
purple, with a creeping habit. Being of the 
same family as the English types, it has 
rapidly crossed and made a complete new 
group of varieties, called Julianas. These 
are a special delight to primrose fans. 
Blooms come very early, in profusion, 
miniature in size and lovely in colors. 

The Auriculas, the delight of old Eng- 
land, are perhaps not as easy in the eastern 
United States, but they are as quaint as 
an old chintz, and they “grow on” you 
with acquaintance. 


Primroses are like shy, sweet children. 
Given a little encouragement, they trust- 
ingly stay with you, blooming early and, 
at times, late. They love petting, and if you 
can afford to give them a little constant, 
casual attention, they will fairly romp 
through your shady corners, yet never 
become intrusive. When you have prim- 
roses in your garden, Spring rushes to meet 
you. 

The main essentials for primula culture 
are a fairly rich soil, water in dry weather 
and protection from a hot sun and dry 
winds. Complete, heavy shade is inadvis- 
able, and a little morning sun is enjoyed by 
most species, but give them the sheltered 
spot which showy annuals and perennials 
scorn. Under orchard trees seems an ideal 
situation. But remember, trees and shrubs 
take up water, and primulas resent drying 
out. 

For a start, any good garden soil will do. 
They need good drainage, even the so-called 
bog species. Add garden compost or peat 
moss for humus, and in heavy soils, sand 
may be advisable. Primroses respond 
readily to chemical fertilizers or manure, 
though if they grow too rank, they will be 
more inclined to Winter-kill in colder 
sections. In Summer, after blooming, a 
top dressing of leaf mold or other humus 
helps to hold moisture during hot Summer 
days. When the clumps become large, it 
will improve the size of blooms and condi- 
tion of plants to divide them. The best 
time for this will depend on the climate, 
either after blooming or early Fall. 

As descendants of wild flowers of moun- 
tains and the cooler regions, they are 
practically all hardy in cold weather if 
protected. If snow is not on hand, turn a 

See page 173 
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One of the earliest garden flowers, Primula denticulata 
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USE PLENTY OF WATER... 





: - Garden elluce 


By Arthur J. Pratt, Ithaca, N. Y 


| phere is a hardy, cool season crop 
that thrives best in the early Spring. 
It will grow on practically every kind of 
soil, so long as that soil is not too acid. An 
extremely acid soil should be limed before 
an attempt is made to grow lettuce. Lettuce 
does best on a soil that has a pH of ap- 
proximately 6.0 to 6.6. Good soil moisture 
should be maintained at all times. 

There are two principal types of lettuce 
— loose leaf and head. The loose leaf type 
is represented by such varieties as Grand 
Rapids, Prizehead and Slobolt. The name 
Prizehead applies to a leaf lettuce and not 
to a head lettuce as one might think. 

There are two different types of head 
lettuce. The one that is most commonly 
available on the market is the crisp head or 
so-called iceberg type. That type includes 
such varieties as New York, Imperial 44, 
Great Lakes and Cornell 456. 

The butterhead or Boston type of lettuce 
includes primarily the varieties Boston, 
White Boston and May King. 

Since lettuce is a short season crop, it is 
desirable to make several different plantings 
during the year. The first one should be 
made just as soon as the garden is dry 
enough to work early in the Spring. At 
that time lettuce seeds may be planted in 
place in the row where they will mature or 
hotbed-started plants may be set in the 
garden. If plants are transplanted to the 
garden at that time, after being started 
indoors, then it is desirable also to make a 
sowing of seed at the same time. The two 
crops will mature some time apart, so that 
the transplanted one is likely to be gone 
by the time the seeded one is ready to use. 


After the first planting, it is well to make 
a repeat planting once every two or three 
weeks. Of course, these plantings can be 
very small since the average family does 
not consume a great quantity of lettuce. 
The extent of the planting, to be sure, will 
depend on how well the family likes lettuce 
as well as on the number of folks in the 
family. Some like both leaf lettuce and 
head lettuce and will want to plant perhaps 
not more than five to 10 feet of row of each 
type at each planting. Others will want 
only the one type or the other and may 
want to plant a little more of each. Past 
experience is the best teacher in regard to 
quantities to plant for the family. 

The home gardener does not need to 
worry about treating his lettuce seeds. 
They ‘can just be planted right out in the 
garden as they come from the seed com- 
pany. One thing that he does need to take 
special care with is to space those seeds 
properly. In the case of leaf lettuce, the 
seeds may be spaced an inch to two inches 
apart in the row with the idea of thinning 
the plants later, or four or five seeds may 
be dropped every six or eight inches and 
those later thinned to one or two plants in 
a place. The same may be done with head 
lettuce, except that the groups of seeds are 
usually 10 to 12 inches apart in the row. 
In other words, head lettuce plants should 
be spaced a little farther apart than the 
leaf lettuce would be spaced. The rows of 
lettuce may be spaced as close as 12 inches 
to each other, though if more room is 
available it is easier to walk between and 
cultivate rows that are 18 inches apart. 





Great Lakes, one of the best of crisp-head, or so-called iceberg type 





For every sort of a garden crop, soil that 
is rich in organic matter is desirable. Such 
soils are usually dark in color. Chemical 
tests of productive soils indicate that they 
should have 4% organic matter or more. 
Many good garden soils have as high as 8% 
organic matter. This organic matter can be 
maintained by applying manure, by grow- 
ing a Fall cover crop, such as rye or rye 
grass, and by adding all forms of humus to 
the soil, such as compost made from leaves, 
weeds, vegetable garbage and other waste 
organic materials. Peat moss is also good. 

In addition to the organic matter in the 
soil, it is desirable to use some commercial 
fertilizer. Commercial fertilizers will not 
injure the angle worms in the soil and will 
make the soil more productive. Usually an 
application of four or five pounds of a 
5-10-5 commercial fertilizer broadcast on 
the garden and thoroughly worked into the 
soil before planting is considered the best 
fertilizer treatment. Later applications of 
nitrate of soda may be beneficial if the 
plants seem yellow or make slow growth. 

Lettuce needs lots of moisture to make 
rapid growth so that the plants will be 
tender and crisp. There is seldom a season 
in which rainfall is adequate. There are 
often periods of 10 days or two weeks with- 
out any rain. During that time it would be 
best to add water to the garden. The best 
way to do that is to put on enough water 
each time to soak the ground thoroughly 
to a depth of five or six inches and then not 
put on any more for four to seven days, 
depending on how hot and how dry it is in 
the meantime. A good rule to follow is to 
irrigate once every four to seven days when 
we don’t get an inch of rain. Four days is 
best when the crop is big and the weather 
is hot. Once in seven days is often enough 
if the plants are small and the weather 
is cool. 

The particular way the irrigating is done 
makes little difference. If you have patience 
to stand there long enough with a hose to 
put on sufficient water, that is all right. 

Lettuce has a rather shallow root system. 
In good fertile soil that contains an ade- 
quate amount of moisture, you are likely 
to find 50% of the roots in the top three 
inches. Therefore, cultivation should be 
very shallow in order not to disturb those 
roots. Soil should be well-loosened before 
planting, the weeds merely scraped off at 
the surface and the soil not loosened there- 
after to any considerable depth. 

No insect or disease problems are likely 
to plague the home gardeners’ lettuce. If 
the tiny green leafhoppers seem plentiful, 
or if past experience indicates that “‘yel- 
lows” is likely to be serious, dust the plants 
with any DDT garden dust once every 
week until the plants are half grown. It is 
best not to use DDT on leafy vegetables 
during the last three weeks before use. 
However, experiments have shown that 
two inches of rain or irrigation will take 
off 95% of the DDT residue from freshly 
applied DDT. Other tests indicate that 
eight days after application, 90% of the 
DDT on foliage has broken down anyway. 
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EFFECTIVE WHEN SPACE IS LIMITED .. . 


Shrubs 


By Richard Leon Spain, Bentonville, Ark 


F YOU have seen a Japanese snowball 

bush forming a white and green curtain 
against a weathered stone wall, you know 
how effective a wall shrub can be. Various 
flowering and fruiting shrubs submit to 
this type of training which gives the gar- 
dener with limited space a chance to grow 
more of the things he likes. The painstaking 
work that goes into the development of a 
beautifully proportioned wall plant makes 
it something of an artistic achievement, 
too. 

Some shrubs are suitable for training 
directly against a brick or stone surface 
and can be held in place by means of 
special hooks and other supports designed 
for vines. These plants look best when the 
branches follow their natural inclination 
as far as confinement to a single plane will 
permit. Branches which start at such an 
angle, that they cannot easily be made to 
conform to the face of the wall, should be 
promptly pruned or pinched off. 

The Japanese snowball, Viburnum 
tomentosum plicatum, whose branches 
readily assume more or less horizontal lines, 
is one which may be handled in the manner 
just described. This is the popular snowball 
of northern gardens, with all-sterile flowers 
arranged in globular heads three to four 
inches in diameter, and healthy foliage 
happily free of the black aphids that plague 
the common European snowball. It has no 
special soil preferences and thrives in semi- 
shade or full sun. 

The cotoneasters, whose branches de- 
velop their twigs in a flat fan-like arrange- 
ment, are made to order for this sort of 
training. The low-growing, spreading 
branches of the rock cotoneaster, C. hori- 
zontalis, are displayed to advantage against 
house foundations. It has glossy, dark 
green leaves and small bright red fruits that 
last all Winter. In the North, where it has 
proved less hardy than many of its kind, 
it does well in an eastern exposure with full 
access to the morning sun. 

C. dwvaricaia features the same curious 
twig formation but makes a more imposing 
specimen, as it reaches a mature height of 
six feet or so. Its older branches are liberally 
decorated in season with elongated red 
fruits. Other species adapted to wall train- 
ing include the upright-growing C. simonsi, 
C. lucida and C. acutifolia. The last two 
are black-fruited. All cotoneasters need a 
loamy, well-drained soil. The smaller nurs- 
ery-grown specimens available stand trans- 
planting best. 

Some shrubs, when allowed only a few 
main branches for training up trellises, 
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become vine-like, and may attain a height 
of 10 feet or more. There is material, too, 
for the gardener to whom formal espalier 
patterns appeal. But he must be prepared 
for the frequent tying to their supporting 
wires or lattice framework that the sym- 
metrically paired branches require and the 
prompt removal of growths that would 
mar the design. 

The venturesome Winter jasmine, Jas- 
minum nudiflorum, ready to open its yellow 
flowers at the first hint of Spring, is none 
too hardy in the New York area, and it is 
grateful for a sheltered wall with a sunny 
southern exposure. It will obligingly cover 
a trellis 10 feet high, and also may be 
grown espalier-style. In the North a rather 
dry-natured soil, conducive to proper ma- 
turing of the wood in Autumn, is a further 
safeguard against Winter injury. The plant 
should not be allowed to suffer from lack 
of moisture during periods of drought, 
however. 

The long, pliable branches of the weeping 
forsythia, F'. suspensa, may be trained as a 
wall cover. Reduced in number, they will 
provide high-reaching adornment for a 
trellis or an arch. The golden bell-flowers of 
this, as of other forsythias, are a reassuring 
sight on chilly Spring days. It is tolerant 
of partial shade. 
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The Japanese-flowering quince makes a 
handsome trellis climber. Those who do not 
care for the very insistent scarlet of the 
old-time variety’s blossoms may enjoy one 
of the modern hybrids such as Enchantress, 
shell-pink, or Rosemary, deep rose. All are 
among the earliest of Spring-bloomimg 
shrubs. 

The hardiest of the firethorns, Pyra- 
cantha coccinea lalandi, develops very long, 
slender branches and is easily trained on 
walls in any of the ways described above. 
It thrives in a warm, sunny situation and 
well-drained, sandy soil, and stands con- 
siderable dryness. Its shining oval leaves 
are attractive throughout the season. Mod- 
est white flowers appearing in the Spring 
yield masses of brilliant orange-scarlet fruit 
which appear at their best when contrasted 
with a background of white-painted wood, 
gray stone or light-colored brick. Striking 
effects can be achieved by training the 
branches to frame a window or doorway. 


Adaptable Ground Cover 


Pachysandra procumbens, native from 
West Virginia southward, is a hardy, use- 
ful ground cover that is excellent for shady 
positions in the garden, especially if per- 
mitted to naturalize in tree and shrub 
plantings. 

Known commonly as Allegheny or moun- 
tain spurge, its stems trail at first and later 
become erect. Two- to three-inch spikes of 
white, purplish flowers are produced in 
April-May. The ovalish, deep-green to 
bronze leaves, 2-4’ long, are toothed 
around the middle. Male and female 
flowers are produced on separate plants. 

Allegheny spurge propagates easily by 
divisions in the Spring. It is hardy in the 
North where it is deciduous. In the South 
it is evergreen. 
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Pyracantha coccinea lalandi,.a hardy firethorn, is gorgeous in fruit in the Fall 
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THEY ARE THE EASIEST TO GROW... 


You Should Try Chonbers 


By Dr. R. C. Allen, author, “Roses For Every Garden” 


F YOU want roses the easy way, grow 

climbers. A few plants on fences, arbors 
or trellises, will turn the small garden into 
a fairyland. In large gardens, where great 
masses can be used, they produce a breath- 
taking effect. 

For some reason many gardeners seem 
to overlook the possibilities of climbing 
roses. Perhaps it is because the glamorous 
hybrid teas and floribundas receive more 
attention in the catalogs, or perhaps it is 
thought that the vigorous, rampant, once- 
blooming varieties, that were so prominent 
a few decades ago, have no place in the 
smaller garden lots of today. Climbing 
rose varieties have been improved in recent 
years the same as other types. The growth 
is more refined, and everblooming hardy 
types are now to be had. 

As a group, the climbing roses include 
those varieties that produce long canes that 
require some form of support. Most any 
structure is satisfactory, such as fences, 
trellises, walls, arbors, pergolas or posts. 
Varieties with very supple canes make 
excellent ground covers for banks. From a 
landscape point of view, no other kind of 
plant will give the same effect. Compared 
with other types of roses, climbers excel in 
permanence, reliability and ease of culture. 

There are several different types of climb- 
ing roses and each is adapted to special 
garden uses. First, there are the ramblers. 
They were derived primarily by crossing 
varieties of Rosa multiflora, the Japanese 
Rose, or Rosa wichuraiana, the Memorial 
Rose, with bush varieties. Probably the 
best known example is Dorothy Perkins 
introduced in 1901. 

The ramblers are rampant growers de- 
veloping flexible canes 15 to 20 feet in 
length in a season. They produce dense 
clusters of small flowers two inches or less 
in diameter. The best blooms usually come 
from wood produced during the previous 
Summer, and they bloom but once during 
the season. 

The ramblers are a neglected group 
today, and it must be admitted that they 
are somewhat susceptible to mildew. But 
mildew is not difficult to control by spray- 
ing or dusting with sulphur or copper 
fungicides, and every garden should have 
at least a few of these wonderful roses. 
Unfortunately there are not many varieties 
listed today in catalogs, but my choices in 
red are Bloomfield Courage, Chevy Chase 
and Hiawatha; in pink, Dorothy Perkins, 
Thelma and Minnehaha; in white, White 
Dorothy, Francois Guillot and Sanders’ 
White Rambler. 

Early in the twentieth century, Dr. 
Walter Van Fleet of the U. S. Department 
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of Agriculture, and other hybridizers, began 
makihg crosses between Rosa wichuraiana 
and Rosa setigera, and bush varieties, and 
a new type of climber was developed hav- 
ing flowers two or more inches across borne 
in loose clusters. Since the flowers were 
much larger than those of the ramblers 
the varieties were called large-flowered 
climbers. They were hardy and vigorous 
and produced large sturdy canes. So stiff 
and heavy are the canes on some of these 
varieties that they need little or no support, 
and if desired, can be grown as shrubs. 
With the development of the large- 
flowered climbers, it became popular to 
grow them on posts or pillars, and the 
term pillar rose came into use. Actually 
pillar roses are not a distinct type, but 
rather the term signifies a method of sup- 
port. Growing climbers on posts or pillars 
is still an excellent method, especially 


where space is limited and fences or similar 
structures are not available. Not all va- 
rieties, however, are adapted to being sup- 
ported in this way. Some fail to bloom well 
when trained upright, and some make such 
rampant growth that it is difficult to keep 
them attached to the post. 

Among the large-flowered climbers I 
would recommend are: red, Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber, Thor, Climbing American Beauty; 
pink, Mary Wallace, Kitty Kininmouth, 
Mme. Gregoire Staechelin; white, City of 
York, Purity, Silver Moon; yellow, Dou- 
bloons, Elegance, Mrs. Arthur Curtis Jones, 
Golden Glow; apricot, Jacotte, Copper 
Glow. 

One of the serious drawbacks to the 


‘climbers is the lack of continuous bloom. 


Everyone wants climbers that will flower 
throughout the Summer like the hybrid 
teas, and the plant breeders have tried to 
develop them. Progress has been slow, but 
there are a few hardy climbers that give 
more or less bloom throughout the season. 
They are called everblooming climbers, 
but the word everblooming must be inter- 
preted with reservations. Repeat or re- 
current bloom more accurately describes 

the flowering habit. 
Blaze, bright red, is at times prolific in 
the Fall, but the amount of bloom varies 
See page 170 








Garden roses have § 
leaves to the stem 


CARE OF 
CLIMBING ROSES 





Suckers or briars 
have 7 


REMOVE SUCKERS OR SHOOTS FROM BELOW AS SOON AS FOUND. 


Flowering stalks 
Gy ye etl 








Suckers come from 
below the bud or graft. 












Shorten ends} 
to shape plant} 





“LARGE FLOWERED 
They bloom on old canes. Prune 
sparingly to remove dead or dis— 





RAMBLERS 
They bloom best on new wood coming 
from base of plant. Cut older canes 














eased wood or to thin rank growth 


at ground to induce new growth 











On walls use strips of 
sheet lead for hangers 











‘Always tie securely | 
to trellis after shortening 
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SUGGESTIONS ON SELECTION AND CULTURE... 


ewidulion P lantings 


By J. H. Beale, Boyce Thompson Institution 


HE term “foundation planting” does 

not necessarily imply that the planting 
be continuous along the base line of a house 
without regard to the type of construction. 
In the case of frame houses built on a con- 
crete or concrete block foundation which 
may extend from a few inches to more than 
a foot above ground line, thereby presenting 
an unpleasing contrast in materials, the 
most natural way to hide the concrete is by 
a complete planting of shrubs. Recent 
building, however, shows a considerable 
increase in houses of brick or stone, and one 
material is uniform to the ground line. 
Here, then, a few plants of appropriate 
size, placed either singly or in groups at 
either side of the entrance and at the cor- 
ners of the building, usually give a more 
pleasing effect than a solid planting. If the 
house has a long front, plantings may be 
required at intermediate points. 

Whether the plants used shall be ever- 
green or deciduous, or a combination of 
these types, is generally a matter of per- 
sonal preference — though evergreens seem 
to be the more popular. On the other hand, 
an argument used in favor of deciduous 
shrubs is their lack of sameness, and a 
longer period of bloom. Plants subject to 
Winter injury in any locality should be 
avoided as they are apt to look unsightly in 
Spring, at the time when they should begin 
to take on their most attractive appearance, 

Planting should not end abruptly atthe 
corners of the house, if it is avoidable, but 
be carried a little beyond so that it blends 
more naturally with the surroundings and, 
as a rule, the tallest plants should be at 
the outer corners of the house. Nor should 
too many different kinds of plants be used 
or the result will be spotty, whereas the 
planting should present a unified whole. 
When conifers are used, extremes in color 
should be avoided, for example, pronounced 
gray-greens and bright yellows, since the 
various shades of green usually provide 
sufficient contrast. 

The condition of the soil is often over- 
looked until poor growth brings bitter 
realization of neglect of this detail. The 
grade around the house is usually raised or 
lowered when building is completed and 
unless the work is done under the super- 
vision of the owner, the original topsoil may 
be reraoved or buried under subsoil from 
the cellar excavation. It may then be 
advisable to replace part of this soil with 
good topsoil brought from outside. In any 
ease, once the extent of the planting has 
been decided upon, the area should be 
worked over to a depth of about 18 inches, 
any buried builders’ rubbish removed, and 
a 3-inch layer of old manure, compost, or 
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peat moss, worked into the upper layer. 
For rhododendrons and related plants, 
peat moss is preferable for supplying the 
required soil acidity, and a permanent 
mulch of the same material or of decayed 
oak leaves is invaluable. When a planting 
around an older house is to be replaced, the 
opportunity should be taken before replant- 
ing to improve the soil as suggested. 

Northern exposures are usually con- 
sidered the least desirable for planting, but 
unless complicated by the overhead shade 
of trees a number of shrubs will succeed. 
Mountain laurel, which is both ornamental 
and hardy, deserves first place on the list 
for this exposure, closely followed by rose- 
bay rhododendron and inkberry. Where 
extreme hardiness is not so necessary, the 
hybrid rhododendrons, the littleleaf and the 
convexleaf Japanese hollies, mountain 
pieris, and Oregon-grape, will all give 
satisfaction with or without a ground cover 
of Japanese pachysandra. The only suitable 
narrow-leaved evergreens are the yew and 
the hemlock. 

The upright Japanese yew and Hicks 
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yew are good for accent, but if hemlock 
is used it will require pruning or shearing 
once a year to keep it within bounds. Among 
low-growing forms the dwarf Japanese yew 
is the best, or the mound-like spreading 
English yew if planted in front of taller 
subjects. Good, shade-tolerant deciduous 
shrubs are jetbead, Regel privet, five-leaf 
aralia, summersweet, oak-leaf hydrangea 
and glossy abelia. 

For other exposures, any of the broad- 
leaved shrubs already named may be used 
and also the beautiful little Carolina 
rhododendron, drooping leucothoe and 
Japanese pieris. Azaleas may be included 
here though some are not evergreen. The 
snow azalea is one of the most striking 
because of its large white flowers, and the 
hardier torch azalea with its pink to red 
flowers is most effective. Hinodegiri is the 
hardiest of the Kurume azaleas, but the 
color is so brilliant that it should be used 
with restraint, and the pink or white 
Kurumes may be used in its place where 
climate permits. Because of their purplish 
hues, the amoena and Korean Yodogawa 
azaleas do not blend readily with anything 
but white. However, if rhododendrons and 
other ericaceous plants face south or west, 
it is desirable that they should receive 
some shade from nearby trees during the 
hottest part of Summer days. Where this 
shade is not available, other kinds of 
broad-leaved evergreens or conifers or 
deciduous shrubs may make a_ better 
showing. 

See page 170 
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Mountain laurel, lovely in June, is ideal for the northern side of the house 
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ONE MAN’S EXPERIENCES IN... . 


Shading Chrysanthemums 


By Kenneth W. Houghton, Dedham, Mass. 


ITHIN recent years much has been 
done among the commercial growers 
of greenhouse chrysanthemums to have 
the flowers bloom out of their normal 
season. There are also numerous amateur 
gardeners who wish to try the shade method 
on the out-of-doors garden or hardy chrys- 
anthemums. It is true, there are early 
varieties which bloom from late July on, 
but in general these are low-growing plants 
and cannot be compared to the later varie- 
ties which normally bloom during October. 
There are two main divisions of plants: 
those which set buds and bloom as the days 
lengthen, needing more sunlight; and those 
which bloom as the daylight shortens. The 
chrysanthemum family belongs to the 
latter group, normally blooming during 
the late Fall and Winter. 

However, before actually shading the 
plants to shorten the period of light arti- 
ficially, it is necessary to grow the plants. 

For one who has carried his plants 
through the Winter in a coldframe it is 
comparatively easy to get an early start 
with chrysanthemums. If a coldframe is 
not available the plants can be divided by 
late April. It is essential to make an early 
start for several reasons. 

1. The plants will have more time to 
build up a better root system to withstand 
the heat of Summer. 

2. Sufficient time must be allowed for 
the growth of the single divisions so that 
the tops may be pinched back to make a 
well-shaped plant of several stems. 

3. Plants which have made good growth 
during the cool of the Spring will have 
greater resistance to diseases. 

4. Stunt, a so-called disease, which has 
spread rapidly over the country, may be 
more easily detected in that one can more 
quickly see that normal growth has been 
retarded. If this happens plants should be 
burned immediately. 

I divide my plants as early in April as 
possible. Each division is put in a 244 x 
3-inch plant band, using a mixture of com- 
post. When watered, the flat containing 
plant bands is put back in the coldframe. 
Unless the weather is cloudy some shade 
is necessary until the plants are estab- 
lished. It is possible to set the plant bands 
directly into the dirt of the coldframe, if 
you wish. 

As soon as the plants can be seen making 
new growth in the frame, pinch out the 
tips to encourage branching. This will take 
courage for the novice, but in a couple of 
weeks “breaks” will appear, and where we 
originally had a single shoot with the top 
broken off, we now have new growth which 
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will give us two stems. It is usually safe 
early in May to transplant into the garden. 
My plants when set in the garden are 4-6 
inches tall, having been pinched back once. 

Last year I grew 560 plants of which 150 
were shaded. I spaded in several wheel- 
barrowfuls of compost, to which the litter 
from the henhouse had been added the 
previous Fall (litter consisted of peat moss 
and poultry manure). 

My plants were spaced one foot apart. 
This is much too close — 18’’ would be 
better. The plants were pinched several 
times until July 7. It would have been 
possible to pinch two weeks later as the 
plants were making rampant growth. 
On July 9, I sprinkled on a 10-quart water 
pailfal of commercial fertilizer (5-8-7). 
This was the first used. 

It is necessary that the chrysanthemums 
be kept growing at all times, otherwise the 
stems harden and will not take up water 
readily when cut. 

It is now time to begin shading. There 
are several materials used in shading chrys- 
anthemums, but the two most common are 
black sateen (64 x 100 mesh) and sisalkraft 
paper. The latter is a very tough, water- 
proof, reinforced paper. It costs approxi- 
mately one-half that of the black cloth. 
However, during the hot, muggy days of 
August the black cloth is preferable be- 
cause, while it is impervious to light, it 
does admit the passage of air. The black 
cloth may be used several years if given 
special care in stretching across the frames. 

The shade covering must completely shut 
out the light. The cloth I used was four 
yards wide and 11 yards long. As my frames 
were four feet high and four feet wide the 
cloth was just the right width and draped 
easily across the frame. The corners were 
mitered with the help of my wife and a 
neighbor’s wife. Do not pick a day when 
the temperature is in the nineties to do 
this job! 

The usual directions give the time of 
shading from 5 P.M. to7 A.M. It-was necessary 
for me to remove the cloth shortly after 
six in the morning. Usually it was necessary 
to hang the cloth to dry over the clothes- 
line, as the dew is heavy during August and 
early September. However, do not leave it 
hanging in the strong sunlight too long. 

I began to shade July 24, expecting the 
flowers to be in their prime during early 
October. The shade cloth was used every 
night for four weeks. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, Orchid Spoon blossomed September 
18, Lavender Lady September 20 and Sam 
Rotan a few days later. Some change of 
color can be expected. Tapestry, which I 


had purchased for the first time, was un- 
fortunately among those shaded. It blos- 
somed Sept. 10. The color was a very 
washed-out, muddy cream, with only a 
trace of pink. Sam Rotan was mostly 
yellow lacking the brown of later blooms 
in October. Red Velvet lacked its usual 
luster. 

Varieties of approximately the same 
blooming time should be under the same 
shade frame. For example, Ida Brewster, 
which usually blooms October 18, bloomed 
October 10 with only a gain of one week. 

I found that it takes about three weeks 
of shading before buds appear, and from 
the time the buds are initiated it takes 4—5 
weeks before they are in full bloom. How- 
ever, this time varies with varieties. Also, 
a cold spell in early September may slow 
the development of the buds. 

There is considerable work to shading 
as the shading material must be put on 
every night unless it is cloudy or raining. 
On very warm nights I took the cloth off 
after dark and did not find it necessary to 
replace before daylight for the out-of-door 
chrysanthemums. 

Plants not shaded, and repeatedly 
pinched back until July 20, were about five 
feet tall in October and heavily branched. 
The same varieties, shaded, were about 40’ 
tall. Larger blossoms can be grown by 
shading, probably due to the buds making 
their best growth during cool weather 
rather than during the intermittent freezes 
of October. Varieties such as Lavender 
Lady, Sam Rotan, King Midas, Bronze 
Pyramid and the spoons, can easily be 
grown 4-5 inches across. 


Pruning Peaches 


Moderate pruning of peach trees that 
maintains balance between vegetative 
growth and fruit production, should be the 
aim of the orchardist, according to Prof. 
A. J. Farley of the New Jersey Experiment 
Station, and Agricultural Agent, Dan 
Kausler, who started a comparison of sev- 
eral degrees of pruning in 1945 in a Burling- 
ton County (N. J.) peach orchard. Five 
trees each of Gage Elberta were pruned 
severely, very severely and moderately, and 
five were not pruned at all except for an 
occasional lower limb. 

The average yield per tree during the 
third and fourth seasons (1948 & 1949) 
was as follows: 


1948 1949 
Very severe pruning. 0 peaches 1 bu. 
Severe pruning..... 7 peaches 27% bu. 
Moderate pruning. . 25 peaches 31 bu. 
No pruning........ 200 peaches 27% bu. 


The 1948 yields are very much in favor 
of no pruning. The 1949 yields show prac- 
tically no difference between treatments 
except for the very severe pruning, which 
considerably reduced the crop. The larger 
number of peaches on the unpruned trees 
did not develop normal size. Since 1949 
was a drought year a normal amount of 
rainfall would probably have resulted in 
greater difference in yield. 

— Horticultural News 
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IN EVERY BACKYARD GARDEN .. . 
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By Paul Work, N. Y. S. College of Agriculture 


HE tomato stands high among those 

vegetables which furnish abundant food 
from limited space with small effort and 
little hazard of failure. 

A single plant may often yield as much 
as 20 pounds of fruit, glowing with color, 
tempting to the taste and rich in vitamins. 
Its uses make it a triple gift to the table, 
whether used fresh or cooked or as a condi- 
ment. Few vegetables are more easily 
canned or offer more toothsome variety to 
the Winter diet. 

While the tomato thrives under widely 
divergent conditions and seldom fails to 
reward the planter, it responds readily to 
good culture and languishes if the es- 
sentials are not provided. Cosmopolitan 
in its adaptability to various soils, rt must 
have conditions that will make for good 
vine growth. It will not do well on shaded 
or poorly drained land. Though rather 
tolerant of acidity, there must be nitrogen 
enough to give good vine growth before 
heavy setting of fruit occurs. If tip branches 
spindle out and begin to show a yellowish 
cast, it is time for a shot of life, giving “N” 
in the form of sodium nitrate or am- 
monium sulfate. The nitrate is better if 
soil is still cool and wet, as it is imme- 
diately available to the plant. Ammonium 
sulfate must be transformed to nitrate and 
this goes on more readily in midseason 
when the soil is well-warmed. A half ounce 
per plant of the nitrate is a good applica- 
tion and about a third less of the sulfate. 
Either may be dissolved in water and 
applied, but this is not necessary. To 
sprinkle the material over a circle of a four- 
foot diameter around the plant is easier, or 
it may be strewn along the row. A gentle 
rain, a light watering or a shallow raking 
or hoeing, will work the soluble material 
into the soil adequately. 

Growing plants to set in the garden is 
lots of fun, and is perfectly feasible with a 
little box in the kitchen window for the 
seedling stage and a bit of a coldframe in 
the back yard for their further growth. But 
most people do well to buy plants. I'd 
rather have a dozen plants in 4-inch pots, 
stocky and with well-developed tops, than 
twice the number that have been crowded 
and have grown a foot or more tall. 

They should not be so hardened that 
they will not start quickly into growth 
when set in the garden. It is well to avoid 
disturbing the roots, but commercial grow- 
ers often transplant without keeping the 
traditional ball of soil. I like to make a 
hole, place the plant, add a cup or two of 
water, then pack the soil about the roots. 
This water does double duty, irrigating if 
the soil is dry but, perhaps more important, 
making a closely puddled contact between 
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soil and root so that the plant may readily 
absorb moisture and begin to grow at once. 

A wide choice is offered by the many 
varieties of tomatoes. Chatham is a good 
first early for northern climates though the 
vine is small and the fruits are not very 
large — say three to six ounces. Valiant is 
a standby and comes in about with Victor, 
with its short-branching vines. Stokesdale 
is a good main cropper for the North. And 
where the season is longer, Rutgers yields 
heavily of deep, well-colored and _ solid 
fruits. Jubilee is an orange-yellow and not 
so tart in flavor as the standard sorts. 
Then for playthings there are Tiny Tim 
for the window box, Cherry and Pear for a 
novel touch on the salad plate and the 
Italian Plum with its high content of solid 
matter. New Hampshire 50 is a new one 
with very high vitamin C content. And 
these are only a few. “Pay your money 
and take your choice.” 

To prune and train or not is a question 
that can be answered two ways — yes or 
no — and both are good. A dozen trained 
plants may be grown on a fence or near a 
wall when space might be lacking to let 
them run on the ground. Such plants may 
be set as close as 18 inches apart, and they 
are easy to care for and pick. They keep 
the fruits off the soil and show less injury 
from wire worms, snails, and _ soil-borne 
decay. They may be more subject to blos- 
som-end rot. 

There are two general methods of train- 
ing tomatoes. The easiest and the one 
adopted by most market gardeners, calls 
for a stoutly anchored post or 2-inch pipe 


at the end of each row. Then a wire is 
strung at the top and another about six 
inches from the ground. A strong twine is 
tied top and bottom, and the plant is 
twisted around it once or twice a week, 
snapping off side shoots at the same time. 
The lower wire may be omitted, tying a 
loose loop or a bowline about the tomato 
stem near the ground. 

Pruning with a knife is not good as it 
may carry mosaic or virus from plant to 
plant. Under the other method there is a 
stake for each plant, and tying is done 
with soft twine or torn rags, taking care 
not to strangle the plants. Tie tightly 
around the stake first, and then tie loosely 
about the stem of the plant. Under good 
conditions a plant will carry six or even 
eight clusters. Do not use Chatham, Victor 
or Bounty for training. 

A good scheme when tomatoes run on 
the ground is to give them a heavy mulch, 
spreading the material just before the 
plants start to run. This keeps weeds down 
and keeps fruit clean. I used pine needles 
on a few plants last Summer and found 
no harm. 

Blossom-end rot is oftentimes disturb- 
ing. This seems to be due generally to 
water deficit. Also, when rain or watering 
follow a dry spell there is likely to be a 
good deal of cracking of fruits, although 
the whole story is not yet well understood. 
Faithful watering along with a bit of 
nitrogen as needed will keep plants in 
bearing over a longer period than other- 
wise. 

Tomatoes do not set fruits well when 
night temperature goes below 60° F. In 
such weather fruit-setting hormones have 
been found useful to insure early tomatoes. 
This treatment is not needed later in the 
season. In New York experiments with 
para chlorophenoxyacetic acid have given 
superior results. The material is applied 
to the blossoms with a little atomizer, 
following the directions that come with 
the package. 





Bur pee photo 


The Jubilee tomato is one of the best orange-yellow fruits 
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FOR YOU — MONTH BY MONTH... 


: a em Coil. 


By Dr. Walter S. Lapp, Lansdale, Pa. 


HE proper maintenance of an estab- 
lished lawn depends upon a knowledge 
of a few basic scientific principles. When 
these are understood and followed, the care 
of the lawn becomes easier and less expen- 
sive. The directions which follow are neces- 
sarily general and apply mainly to the area 
east of the Mississippi river and north of 
Tennessee and the Carolinas. The direc- 
tions scheduled for any given period may 
have to be advanced or postponed because 
of extreme or unusual weather conditions. 
The maintenance of attractive and serv- 
iceable lawns with a minimum of care and 
expense is the objective of this lawn cal- 
endar. The suggestions apply to all home 
lawns in which blue grass, colonial bent and 
fescue, are the predominant species. They 
do not apply to creeping bent which needs 
frequent short mowing, topdressing and 
spraying. NOTE: The quantities of all 
materials mentioned refer to the require- 
ments for an area of 1000 square feet unless 
otherwise stated. 
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Measuring 
Height of cut 






DRILL AN EXTRA HOLE 
IN THE HAMOLE HERE 





April-May 

Mow frequently and permit the clippings 
to remain on the lawn. If the lawn has been 
fertilized and the weather is wet, two or 
three mowings per week may be necessary. 
Mowing should be in a counter-clockwise 
manner rather than shuttlewise. During 
late Spring some turf grasses go to seed and 
become tough-stemmed. Frequent mowing 
will help control this situation. Be sure to 
oil the mower blades before putting the 
mower away. This is very important. 

Now that we have 2,4-D and other 
effective herbicides there is no excuse for 
a weedy lawn. On good lawns it is far better 
to spray 2,4-D than to fertilize in the 
Spring. The 2,4-D kills a host of weeds 
such ‘as dandelion, plantains, dock, penny- 
wort, self-heal and ground-ivy. It also 
retards that heavy lush growth of the grass 
so that mowings need be only half as fre- 
quent during the two months following 
the 2,4-D treatment. Chickweed and ve- 









































Brush oil on edge of 
blades after mowing 






LOWER THE HANOLE 
LIKE THIS 





Hints on lawn mowers and lawn mowing 
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ronica may be controlled by sodium arsenite 
or by potassium cyanate (not cyanide which 
is very poisonous). The arsenite and cyanate 
are both used at the 10 pound rate. It is 
essential that 2,4-D and other herbicides be 
used accurately. Two pounds of actual 
2,4-D (as acid), or its equivalent, is suf- 
ficient for an acre. 

Mistakes in making up read-to-spray 
solutions of 2,4-D are easily made. These 
can be avoided by using Formula A on 
page 168. 

Suppose that you wish to apply two 
pounds of 2,4-D per acre, that your sprayer 
holds four gallons and sprays at the rate of 
one gallon liquid to 200 sq. ft. (200 gallons 
per acre approximately) and that you pur- 
chased a bottle of 2,4-D concentrate con- 
taining 15% of the active ingredient. How 
many ounces of the concentrate should be 
added to one sprayerful (four gallons) of 
water? Here’s how you figure: 

See Formula B on page 168 

A practical method of weighing out the 
concentrate is to use a paper drinking cup 
on an inexpensive postage scale which can 
be purchased for about 25 cents. 


June-July 


Perennial grasses can stand a long 
drought. If watering is impractical, don’t 
worry. Your lawn will come back when 
normal rainfall occurs. Watering once a 
week to a depth of six inches is preferable 
to a superficial sprinkling daily. Shallow 
watering encourages shallow rooting. Mow 
less frequently. 

It is time to start the fight against crab 
grass. It can easily be removed by hand 
while still in the seedling stage. If it is too 
plentiful to be handweeded it should be 
sprayed. Either phenyl mercuric acetate 
solution (PMAS) or potassium cyanate 
(KCNO) will kill it without destroying 
your good turf grasses if the manufacturer’s 
directions are followed. More than one 
application will be required. Unless a sys- 
tematic effort is made to follow through 
there is no point in spraying crab grass. 

Watch for turf insects such as beetle 
grubs, ants and chinch bugs. All of these 
can be eliminated by spraying chlordane 
according to the manufacturer’s directions. 

It is always difficult to maintain good 
turf under heavy shade. Trees grow as long 
as they live. When the lower branches are 
removed new ones grow out at the top. 
Summer is a good time to prune such trees 
as maples from which entire branches may 
be removed so that sunlight can filter 
through the body of the tree to the grass. 

Lawns should not be fertilized in Sum- 
mer, if lime is needed 80 pounds of powdered 
limestone should be applied. Blue grass- 
clover lawns should be limed often enough 
to keep them circumneutral (pH 6.0 — 8.0). 
Shady lawns need less lime (pH 5.0 - 6.0), 
and therefore 25 pounds of limestone is 
sufficient. In general liming once in five 
years should be enough for most lawns. 

If lawn is poor and soil has not been 
tested, it should be done without delay. 
Soil samples may be taken as previously 

See page 168 
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HERE’S THE PLAIN ABCs OF... 


Loe 


ball rn trols 


By D. J. Raden, Director, Growers Advisory Service, Los Angeles 


HERE are two main classes of chemical 
weed killers: selective herbicides and 
general-contact herbicides. 

The purpose of general-contact herbi- 
cides is to destroy all kinds of vegetation. 
They are non-selective. As a general rule, 
almost any chemical material, if applied in 
sufficient quantity, could become a general- 
contact herbicide. Excessive doses make 
even selective herbicides, non-selective. 

Selective herbicides, or weed killers, on 
the other hand are chemical materials 
which kill undesirable plants (weeds) and 
do not materially harm desirable plants 

(crop plants). 

There are several factors which govern 
the working and selection of selective weed 
killing chemicals. Probably one of the most 
important is the fact of biological selectivity 
—or in other words, the differences of 
plant tolerances to toxic chemicals. 

A good example of difference in plant 
tolerance may be shown in the use of 2,4-D 
compounds. Dusts or sprays containing 
2,4-D will kill many broad leaved plants in 
the presence of grasses or cereals and leave 
the grasses and cereals unharmed. We 
might generalize this further as follows: 
2,4-D compounds do not harm mono- 
cotyledonous plants whereas di-cotyle- 
donous plants are killed by these com- 
pounds. 

The arrangement, shape and angle of 
plant leaves also have a bearing on the 
effectiveness of selective weed killers. 
Grasses usually have narrow, slender, up- 
right leaves from which the droplets of 
spray materials roll off easily. Leaves of 
weed-like plants other than grasses have 
wider leaves which lay in a more horizontal 
plane and thus expose more surface to the 
herbicidal agent. This allows the active 
materials to spread over them more readily 
and not run off. 

Grass-like plants usually have parallel 
veins which form leaves that are corregated 
with small ridges. In addition to this, they 
usually have a heavy wax-like leaf coating. 
On such surfaces only a very small amount 
of spray material will stick. On the other 
hand, broad leaved, weedy plants have a 
net-like vein system with smoother leaf 
surfaces to which a spray or dust may 
readily adhere. 

Even the location of the growing points 
of plants are factors which may govern the 
use of selective weed killers. Broad leaved 
weeds usually have their growing points 
exposed at the tips of shoots or in the leaf 
axils. On such plants weed killers do a good 
job because of ease of contact to growing 
points. The situation for grasses or cereals 
differs in that the growing points are below 
the soil surface and are protected by the 
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aerial portion of the plant. In such a situa- 
tion any toxic material which adheres to 
the leaves may injure the upper leaves but 
will not reach the active growing points and 
kill the plant. 

While perennial plants are dormant they 
may be sprayed for weeds which are grow- 
ing, with relative safety since there would 
be no translocation of toxic materials to 
the roots. In this case a general-contact 


herbicide could be considered selective. 

Finally, selective spray placement is 
another factor to consider. Spot spraying of 
weeds carefully so as not to contact desir- 
able plants can be mentioned as a suitable 
method. Flaming young weeds between 
rows of desirable plants is a method of 
selective weed control. 

The selective action of weed killing chem- 
icals is dependent on the factors just dis- 
cussed. It is still possible to injure desirable 
plants even with these points in mind if we 
use a concentration of weed killer that is too 
strong for them. 

Some of the new materials suggested and 
used commercially for selective weed con- 
trol are Dinitro compounds, Potassium 
cyanate, oil selectives, 2,4-D selectives and 
the grass killers which include I.P.C. (Iso- 

See page 160 
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THEY DESERVE A PLACE IN YOUR GARDEN ... 


The Delightful Daphnes 


By Heinrich Rohrbach, Andover, Mass. 


HE genus Daphne offers our gardens 

some beautiful, outstanding early-flow- 
ering and fragrant shrubs. They are in- 
teresting as members of the Mezereum 
family, Thymelaeaceae, which does not have 
many representatives in our gardens. 

Dirca palustris, leatherwood, moosewood 
or wicopy, is the only one native to North 
America, growing from New Brunswick 
and Ontario to Florida and Missouri in 
moist woods, and known by the Indians 
for its bark used to make thongs, as the 
name implies. 

Pimelea, the rice-flower, comes from New 
Zealand; Edgeworthia from China and 
Japan, where it is the source of Mitsumata 
paper. The genus Daphne is native only to 
Europe and Asia, and the species mezereum 
is known for its bitter and poisonous 
qualities in bark and berries; daphnin and 
the mezerein found in the bark, stem and 
root, were used in former times as a medi- 
cine, stimulant and diuretic. The berries 
were used as a substitute for pepper. The 
juicy bark causes blisters in Spring, espe- 
cially when handling the scions in grafting 
or preparing cuttings. All other daphne 
species have similar qualities: cneorum 
leaves and berries are emetic and purgative, 
while the berries of mezereum were used in 
Siberia as rouge make-up. 

The native habitat of the different species 
leads us to the solution of the question as 
to soil and climate in which they grow best. 
The February daphne, D. mezereum, one 
of the earliest flowering deciduous shrubs, 
with a strong fragrance remindful of lilacs 
and arbutus, produces pink, purple and 


white flowers before the leaves appear. The 
flowers, axillary along the branches, give 
the effect of a panicle, in the dark variety 
very compact, in the pink and white ones 
more loose. The shrub grows no taller than 
four feet, and is a very desirable small- 
growing one, resistant to diseases and in- 
sects, though less resistant to hot, dry, 
sunny conditions. Its distribution, from 
central Europe to the Caucasus and the 
Altai, shows that it can survive all kinds 
of Winters, because of undergrowth in 
forests and woods and along ravines and 
glens, where moisture is retained in Sum- 
mer due to overshadowing trees. In’Spring 
at flowering time, there is no shade, only 
abundant sunshine, and in Summer there 
is no need for sun as the shrub, not growing 
strongly, needs little nourishment and light. 
The red berries which ripen in July attract 
birds and other animals. The berries of 
the white-flowering variety are yellow. 

In many wild places, I have observed 
this daphne never on high ground, but 
always near running water or along stag- 
nant swamps. This indicates that we should 
plant it in a partial, if not wholly shady 
place, in a gravelly and well-drained soil 
which retains moisture because of an ad- 
mixture of clay and humus. A high water 
table in Summer will also help to keep the 
leaves green and from dropping prema- 
turely. With these provisions mezereum will 
live many years without care, pruning or 
spraying. Seeds collected in Summer and 
sown at that time, will germinate readily 
the following Spring. 

Related is D. genkwa, from China and 





The February Daphne, D. mezereum, has an arbutus-like fragrance 
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Japan, with very early, lilac flowers ap- 
pearing before the leaves. It is not able to 
survive the Winters further north than 
New York except with care and protection. 

For locations more south there is an 
evergreen species, D. laureola, the spurge- 
laurel from southeastern Europe and west- 
ern Asia. It likes cool, shady places, and a 
mossy soil that has sphagnum and peat. 
Without this moisture holding quality, the 
leaves will loose their dark, glossy ap- 
pearance. The flowers are yellowish-green 
and, like the former species, axillary along 
the stem. 

Other daphne species have terminal 
flowerheads, and D. cneorum, the rose daphne 
or garland flower, is our best known. It is a 
low, bushy shrub, procumbent and trailing, 
which latter habit makes it easily subject 
to layering. The leaves are evergreen, but 
the umbels of flowers are such in number 
and appearance that in May the whole 
plant is one rosy color. Its fragrance is very 
strong and similar to mezereum. 

This feature of masses of color and 
fragrance compels us to have at least one 
rose daphne in our garden, if not more. It 
grows readily from cuttings made in Sep- 
tember-October, or later in February or 
March, from slightly forced mother plants, 
as well as by layering trailing branches, or 
by mound-layering the ascending stems. 
Peat around the base will cause a mass of 
fine, fibrous roots which are excellent for 
transplanting young plants which do not 
transplant well without a little ball of 
earth. 

Although I have found D. cneorum wild 
in the lime strata of the Alps, its roots do 
not grow in the lime-soil itself, but in the 
acid humus covering the limestone, as does 
Rhododendron ferrugineum, the alpen rose 
and Erica carnea, the spring heath — in 
fact they all grow together in the same 
places. It likes a gravelly, stony soil, with 
plenty of humus, moist but not stagnant, 
to help overcome the strong rays of the 
sun in high altitudes. Transplanted, I 
found it dying in the limestone soils or 
loess of the Rhine valley, but growing well 
in the sandy, acid humus of other regions. 
This also holds true in New England soils, 
where it grows very well, or in the soils of 
southeastern Pennsylvania. 

If planting in a sunny place, select sun 
for part of the day as some shade gives the 
leaves and soil a chance to cool off. This 
precaution is necessary chiefly for the late 
Winter. When the ground is still frozen, 
the strong sun and the wind dry the leaves 
and cause them to fall off. We must re- 
member that at that time in its home, rose 
daphne is still covered by 20 feet of snow 
or more. Also we must consider that the 
latitude of its home has the same intensity 
of sunshine as northern Quebec, while 
Boston and New York have that of Madrid, 
Rome and Naples. 

As a plant for alpine gardens, for front 
plantings with rhododendron, azalea and 
heather, it proves that it can be used in 
many places, where soil, humus, moisture 
and shade are in the right combination. 

See page 173 
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IT DESERVES YOUR ATTENTION .. . 


The Louely Redbud 


By Chester D. Wedrick, Simcoe, Ontario 


MONG the secondary small trees, few 
if any bloom in as great profusion as 
the redbud. 

The best known species is Cercis canaden- 
sis, native from southwestern Ontario to 
New York, New Jersey and Florida, and 
west to Texas, eastern Kansas and Ne- 
braska, extending northward to north 
central Illinois. It may grow to a height of 
30 feet or more, but 15 to 20 feet is more 
common. It generally grows in masses 
which are wonderfully effective when in 
bloom and neat and attractive at all 
seasons of the year. It often grows with 
several branching trunks, and is even more 
beautiful trained this way, with its branches 
almost sweeping the ground. There is also 
a white single and double pink form of 
this, though I consider the typical pink 
type the best of these. 

The leaves, somewhat resembling the 
lilac, start about the same time as the 
bloom appears in midspring and turn to a 
good yellow in the Fall. The seed pods, 
somewhat reminiscent of a pigmy locust, 
are freely produced if more than one tree is 
grown, but they seldom produce seed alone, 
though I have seen sparse seeding occur 
occasionally. 

These germinate fairly well if sown in 
midspring outside, or in a _ greenhouse 
earlier, and if boiling water is poured over 
the bony seeds, germination is much better 
and quicker. A well-drained, not too dry 
sandy loam suits them best, though they 
seem to grow in all types of soil if not too 
wet. It does not pay to try to move fairly 
large seedlings, unless they have been 
replanted previously, as small, finely- 
rooted seedlings will soon outgrow them. 


In three to four years from seed they will 
begin to bloom, and from then on more 
and more freely. 

If you live near or slightly beyond the 
limits of commercial peach growing, it is 
imperative that your stock is of northern 
origin. I had a striking example of this 
years ago, when I first got a good supply 
that I grew from northern Illinois seed. At 
the same time I secured some stock from 
Tennessee, which was good stock, and it 
was all right until an all time of 25 below 
zero was recorded here after a dry, bare 
ground freeze-up. The Tennessee stock 
froze back to near the ground, but the 
others, from northern seed, were not 
injured in the slightest and bloomed pro- 
fusely the following Spring. The Tennessee 
stock suckered up from the roots, but they 
never recovered and had to be removed 
later. 

Cercis chinensis is a lovely thing, growing 
to a height of 50 feet in height in China, 
its native home. It is usually a large shrub 
in America, and is reasonably hardy here in 
southern Ontario if planted in a sheltered 
location in well-drained soil. If grown 
slowly and well-mulched each Fall with 
leaves it will withstand brief below zero 
temperatures. Its flowers are larger and 
more showy than canadensis. I think there 
should be great possibilities if this sort 
were hybridized with that variety for, 
from many resultant seedlings, there would 
almost be surely some to have the beauty 
of its bloom and the hardiness of canadensis. 
Possibly this has been done, but I have 
never heard of it. 

Cercis racemosa, from central China, is 
the handsomest of all, but is not hardy 
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Photo — K.T. Power 
The piquant redbud lightens southern woods, but it can be grown in Boston, too 


north of New York City, even in sheltered 
positions. However, it can be grown as far 
north as British Columbia on the Pacific 
coast. These last two, if well-grown, make 
unique and beautiful forced plants. 

In the matter of propagation, chinensis 
can be grown from green cuttings, taken 
in late June when of about the same hard- 
ness as you would take lilac cuttings. 


Have You Tried Jacobinia 
Carnea? 


In our grandmother’s day, this plant was 
known as plume plant or plume flower. In 
today’s catalogs, amid the several species 
listed Jacobinia carnea, velutina, and mag- 
nifica seem to be the same or very similar 
with great plumes of rose-pink terminal 
blossoms, each a narrow long tube. The 
leaves are dark green, beautifully quilted, 
and quite large, 10 to 12 inches long. 

Grown in a south window, this plant 
blossoms two or three times during the 
Winter for me. It likes a rich soil and plenty 
of water. The leaves are thin, and cuttings 
made in the Spring and planted in a shady 
location by a large shrub, not only rooted 
and grew, but blossomed in late Summer 
before being potted for their Winter sojourn 
on the window ledge. The old plant did not 
put out growth as I expected, but died. 
However, when new plants can be grown so 
easily and quickly from cuttings, there is 
no advantage in trying to carry over the 
old stock. 

There are other species: J. coccinea which 
grows taller and has bright crimson flowers. 
It makes a good pot plant. J. ghiesbreghtiana 
is a shrubby plant with orange-red blos- 
soms. J. chrysostephana has shorter leaves 
and bright yellow flowers. 

As soon as the blossoms wither, I cut the 
pinnacle before seeds can form, and con- 
tinue the weekly feeding of liquid manure. 
Since the plant produces so much, it likes 
a rich diet of leafmold, sand, some peat, and 
well rotted cow manure. 

Many plants will lose their leaves if not 
taken in the house until the heat is on and 
the windows closed, but by taking them in 
early, when the windows are open and the 
change in atmospheric conditions come 
gradually, most plants will respond happily 
and continue their growth uninterrupted. 

— F. S. KELLENBERGER 


Clarksville, Ark. 


A Wild Onion 


I found a nodding wild onion, Alliwm 
cernuum, blooming in the woods in July. It 
was lovely, an umbel of many delicate pink 
flowers with a sharp crook at the summit of 
the scape. It was eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing; we had started on an all-day drive. 
Two stalks of the allium were on the shelf 
above the back seat in the car till nine 
o'clock that night. It was most surprising 
to find them fresh, no limpness, after all 
those hours of simply lying there. Few 
flowers have such endurance. 

— Nett McMurray 
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ADD INTEREST TO YOUR GARDEN . 


Keine aiak ae A Aes 


By S. Mendelson Meehan, West Chester, Pa. 


HERE are many shrubs that are un- 

known to many persons and are fre- 
quently overlooked in the race to travel the 
roads of the average plantsman. 

May and June are the months when the 
greater number of different shrubs come 
into flower, when they combine to make 
Spring a joyous season for the gardener. 
But there is a fascination about those that 
flower at odd times. Winter-flowering shrubs 
are a happy surprise, yet only a few persons 
notice them at that season, and such plants 
achieve but little popularity. 

Philadelphia or New York are chosen as 
localities from which to average the garden- 
ing season, and that enables us to select 
January 8th as the time to expect the lovely 
wintersweet to burst into bloom. When 
this date was recorded, the temperature 
was as low as 38°. The flowers of this large 
shrub are dark yellow, nearly the size of 
a buttercup, and are arranged abundantly 
along short branchlets of last year’s growth. 
They are overpoweringly fragrant, and 
when branches are cut and brought in- 
doors, the room is pervaded with their 
delicious odor. Northern Winters are a 
little treacherous for this plant, and shel- 
tered positions are advised. The winter- 
sweet has gone through several changes of 


botanical names, but is now authoritatively 
known as Chimonanthus praecoz. 

Companion pieces of wintersweet are the 
Oriental witch-hazels. Indeed, where it is 
not easy to get the first named, or where 
superior floral display is of more importance 
than the glorious fragrance, one eagerly 
turns to the Chinese witch-hazel, Hamame- 
lis mollis. But first comes the Vernal witch- 
hazel, a couple weeks after wintersweet, 
followed in another week by the Chinese 
species. Vernal is an American sort, from 
the Ozarks, another ravishingly fragrant 
flower. The bush grows taller — about 10 
feet — and the branches are laden with 
little reddish-yellow flowers. These twigs 
brought indoors also fill the air with floral 
fragrance. All witch-hazels are very hardy, 
but to encourage early flowering, the shelter 
of a building is helpful. If just one kind is 
provided for, the Chinese is first choice for 
beauty; the vernal is for fragrance. Where 
available space is not a consideration, add 
the common witch-hazel for its unusual 
October-flowering habit. It is not often seen 
except by those who tramp the woods in 
Autumn, when they get the thrill of its 
fringe-like floral display. 

The first plant considered in these notes 
was Chimonanthus. Do not confuse this with 





Our native witch-hazel, flowering in October as a rule, needs space, but it is well worth the 
room it takes because of its eerie appearance 
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Chionanthus virginicus, the white fringe 
tree. But you must hear about the latter, 
too, for China has revealed a smaller shrub 
than our popular American species which 
flowers a month later, in June. This is 
Chionanthus retusus. The fringe-like bracts 
of the aptly-named white fringe are curious 
flowers and create a feathery aspect to the 
whole when the Spring flowers appear. 

One of the really old-fashioned flowers, 
grown in gardens through the centuries, is 
the common snowball. This does not seem 
to have place with consideration of unusual 
things, yet it is important to single out the 
Japanese sort, Viburnum tomentosum var. 
sterile. Many persons do not know there is 
a difference, and are led to accept the older 
one, which is much inferior. The Japanese 
snowball is unquestionably one of the hand- 
somest large-flowering shrubs in cultiva- 
tion. It is neat, clean, very showy in flower, 
symmetrical, and good looking the year 
around. A similar one with merit, but little 
known is var. rotundifolium. This has the 
same prominently-ribbed leaves, but they 
are rounded, and color beautifully in the 
Autumn. 

It is good to have in one’s collection of 
plants something that is surrounded with 
historical mystery. The most eminent of 
these, as well as pleasing to have for orna- 
mental qualities, is the Franklin tree, Gor- 
donia altahama. This American shrub or 
small tree was discovered in 1770, in Geor- 
gia, by America’s great gardener, John 
Bartram, who named it after his close 
friend, Benjamin Franklin. He found it 
when exploring the wilds of that state, took 
seeds or roots home with him to Phila- 
delphia to establish there. 

Strange to say, both he, his son and in- 
numerable other travelers, later on searched 
Georgia ardently, but no similar plant of 
this species was ever found again. It is a 
thrilling story to pass on to friends who call 
to see your various plants; but there is 
also the pleasure to get from this plant, for 
it flowers freely. Its snow-white, cup- 
shaped blossoms are not unlike the camellia 
to which it is related. Then, too, it ends the 
season with a flourish, commencing to 
blossom in September, and continuing till 
frost. Its one frailty is its abhorrence of 
alkaline soils. 

It is amazing how many plants, popular 
and common in the northern temperate 
sections of the United States, originated in 
China or Japan. Garden conditions seem 
very similar. Yet throughout the whole 
United States there are extreme diffetences. 
Some of the commonplace plants in the 
South are choice and rare in the North. 
This is why the wintersweet and Franklin 
tree continue to be so rare farther north. 
But planted in sheltered positions, and well- 
nurtured, they are fascinating subjects to 
grow. Both can be commended and urged 
upon plant lovers north of Philadelphia. 


If pods of dwarf beans are picked before 
they become old and hard, they will not 
only be tender and tastier for eating, but 
plants will continue to bear for many 
weeks. 
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ANOTHER APRIL! Now begins the 
breathless time of year. Sugaring is done; 
it is too early to do much in the fields. In- 
deed, everything is so muddy and wet a 
man must either bide close to home or stay 
on the paved roads. So, there is plenty of 
unstinted time to give to the garden. 
What a delight that is. 


THE early sun and the chattering birds 
wake me soon after five. No more sleep is 
possible so, after a few hasty cups of cof- 
fee and a wedge of pie, or whatever the 
ice box may provide in the way of chicken 
legs or slabs of roast beef, it is out into the 
garden. First, I stroll around in the clean, 
sharp air, smoking the first pipe of the day, 
and take stock of everything. I notice how 
the iris leaves have lengthened, how the 
crocus still has a few more flowers to come, 
how the King Alfred daffodils are shooting 
their buds up so eagerly. Then I go and 
feel the lilac buds to see if there is any sign 
of softening, and I look at the surly buds on 
the brush around the base of the elms. 
Being a native, the elm is not to be fooled 
by April; that tree has learned to be pa- 
tient. Then I find chores to do, and I light 
another pipe and get to work — with one 
eye on the kitchen chimney, of course. 
Smoke that will tell me that the rest of the 
family is up and that bacon and scrambled 
eggs, buttered toast and more coffee are 
on the way. Perhaps this morning it will be 
griddle cakes with our own maple syrup, 
or maybe a slice of sugar-cured ham with 
beans. 


CHIEF of the delights of April, however, 
is the greening of the grass. That gracious 
color appears first on southward-looking 
fields and in the sunny-lee of stone walls 
and houses. Then, just like a forest fire 
spreads among the dry leaves of October, 
the green sweeps out and away, climbing 
the hillsides until, before long, it triumphs 
to the very summit of the bare knobs of 
the hills that have been deforested and put 
to pasture. Green is a magnificent color — 
but then, so is the blue of the sky. 


SPEAKING of grass reminds me that I 
know of several men who are searching for 
a lawn grass which will be naturally low- 
growing so it will not need to be cut — 
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much. What a wonderful day that will be 
when such grass is finally found practical. 
Meanwhile, I hear from golfing friends, who 
incidentally know much about good grass 
of necessity, that the experiment station 
in Maryland has developed a new grass, 
named Merion Blue, which is more disease 
resistant than ordinary blue grass. Since 
this means it will be healthy, it indicates 
that it will beat the crab grass problem. 
It seems that blue grass will outgrow and 
hence choke out crab grass— but only 
when the blue is hale and hearty. Let us 
hope so; I’ve dug vast quantities of crab 
grass in my time. 


ANOTHER new grass, also developed at 
the Beltsville station of the Maryland 
scientists, is being called U-3 for the mo- 
ment. Notice, seed is not yet available, 
although it is coming, I am told. This U-3 
is a Bermuda grass which is actually Win- 
ter-hardy in the Northern States. It grows 
very vigorously and thus, also, will choke 
out crab grass. However, perhaps it is too 
rampant a grass for garden lawns — as it 
is said to run into beds and borders. How- 
ever, it seems like a good grass, and any- 
one who has fought and spent money in 
keeping a lawn green and lush may be 
willing to do some such weeding if neces- 
sary. 


FOR MANY years I have amused myself 
by keeping a card index of the wild flowers 
I have identified. I now have 2561 species 
of flowering plants on the list, for I have 
traveled widely, although time for botaniz- 
ing in fields and woods away from home 
has been very limited. Yet there are still a 
half dozen wildings, supposedly common, 
I have yet to see. This past month, how- 
ever, I was delighted to cross one off the 
wanted list. In an exhibit at the Boston 
Spring Flower Show I found it — wild 
ginger. There is almost as much pleasure 
for me in finding a new wild flower as there 
must have been for adventurers hundreds 
of years back in poking their rifles into un- 
explored America. 


FROM the Dominican Republic, I hear 
that just one American firm is spending 
something like $25,000,000 now to develop 
new banana plantations. I will never forget 
the first visit I made to a banana planta- 


tion. It was in Honduras. I was over- 
whelmed at the vast area under cultivation 
and at the difficulties of producing a crop — 
but most of all at the constant struggle 
that had to be maintained to keep the 
jungle from marching in and overwhelm- 
ing the cultivated areas. Down there, too, 
I was introduced to the real banana, not 
the yellow “banana” popular here. The 
red ones, though small, were delicious and 
I have not liked too big, starchy, yellow 
ones since. Some smart merchandiser will 
tap a gold mine some of these days by fly- 
ing in plastic-packaged, rare tropical fruits 
for the luxury market in the North. If I 
were only younger... . 


FROM Geneva, N. Y., I hear that a new 
apple, named Monroe, is available in lim- 
ited quantities from the N. Y. State Fruit 
Testing Association at Geneva. It was de- 
veloped at the Experiment Station there. 
It is said to be of excellent quality and a 
good keeper. Someone told me, however, 
that it has the familiar fault of the old 
Baldwin; it bears well one year and poorly 
the next. That I don’t know about, yet. 


SMALL FRUITS are a hobby of mine 
and through the years I have tried just 
about all varieties ordinarily available and 
followed carefully the changing fashions in 
culture. Now I am warned, after years of 
rigorous pruning, that I cut too many 
canes away. At least six canes should be 
left to each plant, it seems. I imagine that 
the number of canes left depends upon 
how densely the patch is set. Mine are too 
close, I fear. 


ITALIAN plums, variously called purple 
plums or prune plums, are mostly grown 
only in the far Northwest, where I have 
enjoyed them right off the trees. A friend 
writes that growers there plan national 
publicity to develop the use of them as 
fresh fruit, instead of canned, in the East. 
I am moved to remark upon the different 
psychology between the West and the 
East. Out there if someone has a good 
idea, he passes his hat and all the boys dig 
down generously to promote the idea. 
Here, a new idea is regarded with suspicion 
and grudgingly supported, if at all. Conse- 
quently, I have seen State of Washington 
apples on sale in the stores of my little 
Vermont town while our own, much better, 
native apples, drop unpicked from the 
rees. 


DEDHAM, in Massachusetts, may be dis- 
tinguished for other things, but to garden- 
ers it is celebrated for just one glory — 
John Russell’s display of naturalized daf- 
fodils. John has taken a few acres of pas- 
ture land, complete with brook, pond, 
waterfall and birch-studded meadow, and 
planted them with thousands upon thou- 
sands of bulbs. From late in April until 
about the middle of May, depending upon 
the season, the host of flowering bulbs is 
something worth many miles of travel. I 
always visit Sandy Valley, as John calls 
it, every year if it is at all possible. 
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Tue far-famed beauty of Massachusetts houses and gardens may be yours to 
enjoy this May. The Massachusetts Horticultural Society has arranged for a 
tour of the most beautiful gardens and houses of Eastern Massachusetts 
during the week of May 21-27. Here is wealth of beauty at your command — 
blossom-brightened gardens at their peak of spring-time perfection, lilacs, 
dogwoods, tulips, iris and all the rest. The Society has organized the tours | 
into seven consecutive trips. Reservations, including trans- 
portation, may be made now. For information, please write to: 


ARDEN WEEK 
in MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
300 Massachusetts Avenue € Boston 15, Mass. 
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GARDEN WEEK INFORMATION 





GARDEN WEEK IN MASSACHUSETTS 


> > > 


MAY 21-27, 1950 


New England in Lilac Time 


Y OU ARE INVITED to visit 52 of the most beautiful gardens and houses of Massachusetts. Many of the estates 
and most of the houses have never been opened before. For additional information, for tickets and for 
free illustrated Guide Book, write to: GARDEN WEEK, Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 Massachusetts 


Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 





(Calendar 
of Events 


OPEN GARDENS 
AND HOUSES 
Each day luncheon or tea will be 


served by a Garden Club in one 
of the gardens 


SUNDAY, MAY 21... 


Lilac Sunday in the Arnold Arboretum, 
North Easton, Milton and Canton 


MONDAY, MAY 22... 


North Easton, Milton and Canton, 
Brookline and Chestnut Hill 


TUESDAY, MAY 23. . 


Brookline and Chestnut Hill, Dedham, 
Dover, South Natick and Wellesley 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 24... 


Dedham, Dover, South Natick and 
Wellesley, Beverly, Wenham and Ham- 
ilton 


THURSDAY, MAY 25... 
Beverly, Wenham and Hamilton, Es- 
sex, Ipswich and Topsfield 


FRIDAY, MAY 26... 
Essex, Ipswich and Topsfield, New- 
buryport 


SATURDAY, MAY 27 — Newburyport 





INFORMATION 


HOURS — Gardens and houses will be open from 11 
A.M. to 5 P.M., except where otherwise noted. 


TICKETS — Established Prices: 
Single Admission $.42; tax $.08; total $.50. 


“Group ticket’ $1.67 — plus tax — total $2.00; includes 
admission to any 6 “‘places”’ any day they are open. 


Newburyport ticket, $2.08 plus tax; total $2.50. Includes 
admission to all ‘‘places” open in Newburyport. 


‘Place’? denotes House and Garden except as indicated 
beside the description in the Guide Book. 


Advance Sale: Before May 1, 1950, Advance ‘“‘Group 
Tickets’’ will be offered for sale at the rate of $1.50 each 
— if in units of 10 or more — cash with order. Advance 
sales tickets are obtainable at Garden Week, Horti- 
cultural Hall, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURE — Available free of charge 
to interested groups. Containing over 50 beautiful koda- 
chrome slides (35 mm. suitable for the average pro- 
jector) of the houses and gardens open during Garden 
Week, it is accompanied by an explanatory script. 
Requests should be sent to Garden Week, 300 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Boston. 


TRANSPORTATION — Visitors may prefer to use 
their own cars or to provide their own means of trans- 
portation. It is suggested that Garden Clubs or other 
organizations may wish to charter their own bus and 
make a day’s outing by visiting a section of houses and 
gardens. They may apply to Mr. A. H. Moody, Boston 
& Maine Transportation Co., North Station, 150 Cause- 
way Street, Boston. Tel. Cap. 7-6000 for further in- 
formation. Arrangements are also being made to provide 
bus service for those who wish it. 


GARDEN WEEK BUS TOURS 
Schedule and Prices 


Buses will leave Horticultural Hall every morning at 10.30 
and leave the last garden at 5 o’clock. Bus will stop at the 
following places only: 


Tour No. 1+ Sunday, May 21st. Price $3.75 (including 
admission and transportation). Section 1. All three places. 
— Ze Nos, 2, 5 and 6, Langwater Lodge, North Easton 
or lunch, 


Tour No. 2 « Monday, May 22nd. Price $3.50 (including 
tax, admission and transportation). Section 2. Nos. 1, 3 and 
4. Section 3. Nos. 2, 3 and 5. Luncheon stop at the garden 
of Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney, Milton. 


Tour No. 3 « Tuesday, May 23rd. Price $3.25 (including 
tax, admission and transportation). Section 3. Nos. 1, 6, 7, 
8, 9 and 10. Luncheon stop at the garden of Mr. and Mrs. 
Webster, Chestnut Hill. 


Tour No. 4 * Wednesday, May 24th. Price $3.25 (including 
tax, admission and transportation). Section 4. Six of the 
places. Passengers must bring their own picnic lunch to 
eat in one of the gardens (indoors in case of rain). Box 
lunches including ice cream and beverage will be delivered 
to bus at Horticultural Hall, Wednesday morning, if ordered 
at least 24 hours in advance from Seiler’s, 110 Norway 
Street, Boston, CO 6-2422. Price $1.50. 


Tour No. 5 « Thursday, May 25th. Price $3.75 (including 
tax, admission and transportation). Section 5. Nos. 1, 3, 4, 
5, 6 and 7. Luncheon stop at Bromley’s restaurant in 
Wenham. 


Tour No. 6 « Friday, May 26th. Price $4.25 (including tax, 
admission and transportation). Section 6. Six of the places 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. Luncheon stop at a restaurant in 
Ipswich. 

Tour No. 7 « Saturday, May 27th. Price $4.25 (including 
tax, admission and transportation). Section 7. Stop at places 
ending with 11. Luncheon stop at the garden of Miss Alice 
Higgins, Newburyport. 








All Schedules and Information Subject to Change Without Notice 
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New and Rare Varieties 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Following listing and prices are for large bulbs. 
Th dium size may be had at price of two 
large. Three small at price of one large. Ten 
bulblets at price of one large. 


WHITE AND CREAM VARIETIES 


BT OEE 6.0 c.d0 cc ensenneséscdbobas $1.00 
Annette, each sh 4 50 
Florence Nightingale, each -75 
Lady Anne, each OLE IL I GO LE 50 
Leading Lady, six for............ 50 
Morning Kiss, three for........... 1.00 
SS RTT 1.00 
WE, MEE EPs coc cccccesececs 1.00 
Virgin, three for. . EER ERP RS 
Wee GaN, @DEB. 6 0 ccc c dec cesvcese 1.50 
White Christmas, two for............. secce 
PT eT 1.00 
PINK VARIETIES 
Beauty's Blush, three for............+.++: $ .50 
Es o.u.cou oe 6eecceoecceses . 58 
Connecticut Yankee, two for... .......-.-.5+5 1.00 
CP 6 ai ba ceetessoesstseesosse 1.00 
, ¢ pcb e cede tenes endéweensane 1,00 
ET GE s.2 Sc ccccccesuscenesseneeese 1,00 
Neon, two for digphsuedens ceeeddandane 1.00 
Phantom Beauty, two for. .........6.000000: 1.00 
DU NE Foo. 6 Kb ce cccecsecerencesecess 1.00 
LAVENDER VARIETIES 
OO NE, nk 5:6 6 est chee eavenedes oat $1.98 


PN BOUT BEE ccc vccccccccceccosesecs : ° 
Myrna Fay, each. . — | 








Es 6 0806.0 che reseder cenececys 1.50 
ED EUs SOOT GUE. oc oc cccccccecedoceces .50 
ge Oe 
Zelladee, two for Bheceedeeeessaededese ‘ 50 
ROSE SHADES 
ED. 4 6. £46 code cd nbe dew iss. bases $1.00 
PU a no noes coer ordesevocieeesees 50 
A. L. Stephen, two for. . naa é .50 
RA WIND Es oc ccc cccnecccesepococsionse 1.00 
pL PTET eee eee asace Se 
IS ous db nus ccenexeseonaciccessne SE 
SALMON VARIETIES 
TS) PEEP ee Ts. Cr rr eT eT eet eee $ .50 
SN, SUNSET. oc ictccsccncsccesoceecess -50 
RED SHADES 
meee, Gah GOP. oo 6.0 0 tes ceesseces $ .50 
I ID, 6. ga bo a 6.44. 0:600' 1.00 
Mighty Monarch, two for 1.00 
Red ERs. y sae rhsceceadseceseces -75 
YELLOWS 
Aureole, two for G Pv iwc dented eonese enna $ .50 
ee  P. .  coksececedtecaseds .50 
SD Es CUE, occ ceeeessnasseeess 1.00 
Golden Beauty, each. ...........+-+- 1.00 
BUFF AND ORANGE 
$ .50 


ls so tric cuepes busnees , 

I, cados<cecestentdéess so 

PG GES 666.6 60 csnccwncocesootesees . om 
PURPLES 


COE. 6 5.6. 6:45.56: 6000.60400 0040006 .$ .50 
Margaret Wood, four for...... a aes -- 5 
Paymaster, each......... 60 


SMOKIES AND ODD COLOR COMBINATIONS 


Caroline Werner Gannett, two for...........$ .55 
Dusty Miller, three for........ hebes 55 
Se EE EE sc cccccnéssccoceceecscs« Ge 
Muskoka, four for * eehce aoa 50 
Persian Beauty, each........... ‘ 2 75 
Orr reece or} 


WO, CU TNE sc ce ceccccacesecevccecs , 
ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
SPECIAL — With the first fifty orders, of $5.00 or 
over, we will include gratis, one large bulb of “‘Spic 
and Span", famous Ruffled Pink, value 80c. 

Above prices include packing and parcel post charges: 
Send for our free catalog describing nearly 200 varie- 
ties of gladiolus, and containing important culture 
instructions. Legitimate dealers may have copy of 
our wholesale list. All bulbs state inspected. Grown 
on new ground every year. 


GLADVALE GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
WALNUT, ILLINOIS, Dr. J. A. Clausen, Proprietor 

















1950 Garden Jewels 


HYBRID HELIOTROPES—easily grown in the sunny 
garden. In bloom from June until frost. Huge clusters of 
fragrant purple flowers. Strong plants. Dozen. $2.50 
HYBRID IMPATIENS—ideal for that shaded spot, 
but will grow as well in the sun. Pastel shades of pink, 
rose, orchid and white. Per dozen.......... $2.50 
ROSEMARY, PINEAPPLE SAGE and SWEET 
MAR JORAM—plecsantly fragrant. Per dozen, 
$3.00 


GARDEN CARNATIONS—clove-scented, rich colors, 
huge blooms if disbudded. Per dozen....... $2.50 


SCENTED-LEAF GERANIUMS—plant along the 
garden poth for fragrance—Rose-Lemon-Mint-Wal- 
nut and spice. Per dozen.......+0+e+ee00. $3. 


One dozen of each group above $12.50 
Send dime for list of unusual plants 


HAV’ALOOK GARDENS 


Fowlerville Michigan 
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Spare Time Gardening 
The Weekend Gardener. By Dorothy H. 

Jenkins. New York: Rinehart & Co. 

$2.75. 

Designed for the amateur who works 
hard all week, and gardens when he can, 
this charming book by Miss Jenkins, Gar- 
den Editor of the New York Times, is cer- 
tain to be valuable to everyone. It is spe- 
cifically designed for four kinds of people: 
the gardener who does not have much free 
time, the amateur who wants to know 
where to begin, the more experienced gar- 
dener who wants better flowers, fruits and 
vegetables in his weekend garden, and the 
gardener who wants a really good planting 
at minimum cost and effort. There is an 
abundanee of information on plant mate- 
rial of all types for outdoor use, practical 
comments on tools and equipment, sensible 
instruction on garden management and 
so on through all things from the grass in 
the lawn to the trees and shrubs above the 
beds and borders. However, the best thing 
about the book is the spirit in which it is 
written. The author enjoys gardening — 
and her spirit will infect her readers so that 
they too will discover that “gardening 
is fun”’. 


Botanical Publication 


Plant Life 1949. Stanford, Calif.: The 

American Plant Life Society. 

The well-known botanical periodicals 
of the American Plant Life Society are 
now published under the title of Plant Life. 
This 5th volume, therefore, consists of 
two parts entitled Plant Life and Herbertia 
1949. The first, comprising numbers 1-3, 
is devoted chiefly to the genus Achimenes 
of the family Gesneriaceae, and the second, 
consisting of number four, contains articles 
on amaryllis, hemerocallis and narcissus. 
Hamilton P. Traub and Harold N. Mol- 
denke are the editors. 


Hormone Study 


The Use of Auxins in the Rooting of 
Woody Cuttings. By Kenneth V. Thi- 
mann and Jane Behnke-Rogers. Peters- 
ham, Mass.: Harvard Forest. $1.00. 
This technical study contains data from 

experiments conducted in rooting woody 
cuttings with plant growth hormones or 
auxins. First published two years ago, sup- 
plementary tables bring this new version 
up-to-date. Workers engaged in such trials 
will find the survey very helpful. 


Yearbook from Britain 


The Rhododendron Year Book, 1949. 
London: Royal Horticultural Society. 
$1.35. 

This recent rhododendron yearbook will 
please enthusiasts for its inclusion of im- 
portant papers read to the Rhododendron 
Conference held this past year. Contained 
also are accounts of awards given in 1949 
and famous rhododendron gardens visited 
in Britain. Other informative articles deal 
with wild and hybrid rhododendrons and 
with the Rhododendron genus itself. 


Savorous and Palatable 

Cooking With An Accent. By Isabella 
Gaylord. Falls Village, Conn.: The Herb 
Grower Press. $2.50. 


The author, well-known as a writer on 
herbs and cookery, has compiled this prac- 
tical and handy book of herb recipes — 
old and new. Humorous bits of herb lore, 
interspersed among the recipes, make for 
delightful reading besides. Those who 
grow herbs or keep them on the kitchen shelf 
will want this attractive volume — to 
read and to use. 


Lily Doings 
The Lily Year Book. London: Royal 
Horticultural Society. $1.35. 


The lily lover will find this new lily 
yearbook interesting for its many articles 
ranging from accounts of awards and lily 
exhibitions of the past year to descriptions 
on propagation and diseases. Of special 
interest are the discussions of Lilium davidi 
and L. d. willmottiae and the special section 
on lilies from New Zealand. 


Ye Complete Gardener 


The Complete Garden Handbook. By 
Maron J. Simon, Dickson W. Pierce, 
Beatrice P. Hendrix, John Eliot and G. 
L. Wittroch. New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand Co. $5.00. 


Into one well-illustrated volume of 452 
pages, all the information required by the 
amateur gardener has been gathered by the 
authors. The pages detail practically every 
operation in gardening, from preparing 
the soil to arranging the resulting flowers 
in flower-arrangements. Here are included 
the wisdom of both the _horticulturist 
and the landscape architect; gardening 
planning as well as the selection of plant 
material for individual locations in the 
various sections of the country. Not only 
are the various standard annuals, peren- 
nials and shrubs, individually treated, but 
there is also presented adequate informa- 
tion about vegetables and fruits, as well as 
advice about the control of bugs and 
blights. There are other books of a similar 
nature available but this volume includes 
such a vast amount of varied information 
that it should be added to every serious 
gardener’s bookshelf. 
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Jo 7 
i Poisoning Ponderosa Pine 
- Ammonium sulfamate has proved effective in killing unde- 
n sirable stands of ponderosa pine in the Southwest. Although 
d sodium arsenite has been used with success since 1934, it is ex- 
9 tremely poisonous to humans, livestock and wildlife. Ammonium 
d sulfamate on the other hand is non-toxic. In a test carried on at 
al the Southwestern Forest and Range Experiment Station at 
id Tucson, Arizona, 90 limby ponderosa pine poles, 30-35 years 
old and 4-8 inches in diameter, were divided into three groups 
of 30 each. One set was treated with ammonium sulfamate 
3 crystals, a second with an ammonium sulfamate solution and a 
third with a sodium arsenite solution. Ten trees of each set were 
poisoned in May and treatments were repeated in July and Oc- 
la tober. The results showed the ammonium sulfamate to be as 
‘b effective as the sodium arsenite and the highest kill rate came 
from the ammonium sulfamate solution. Also, trees poisoned in 
n May and July were killed more rapidly than those treated in 
c- October after growth had ceased. 
— — Journal of Forestry 
e, 
or 
~ Peach Tree Borer Control 
val Propylene dichloride offers the best control of the peach tree 
borer, Edward W. Anthon, entomologist at Washington’s Tree 
Fruit Experiment Station, reveals in Better Fruit. Fall applica- 
tions are preferable (Sept. 20—Oct. 2) because they kill the larvae 
when they are young. The propylene dichloride application is 
made by first digging a circular trench one to two inches from 
al the trunk. The diluted emulsion is then poured into the trench 
and covered with soil to prevent evaporation. The larvae are 
ly killed by a poisonous gas produced by the emulsion. Where VIGORO-FED 
na borer injury is above the ground the soil level should be raised 
ly above the injured portion before application. The experiments * 
ns y were conducted only on trees three years old and older. 
: 1 VIGORO 
di eee AN 
on 2,4-D On Sweet Corn k th } diff r 
The Market Growers Journal reports that certain troublesome makes a } eren ce: 
weeds can be effectively controlled on sweet corn with 24-D A perfect Larkspur is the result of cultivation, 
sprays. According to findings in canning crops investigation at : . ; 2 
the New York Agricultural Experiment Station, the weed killer watering and regular feedings. That's where Vigoro 
By will destroy lamb’s quarters, red-root, wild radish, ragweed, —complete, balanced plant food—helps make the 
e, galinsoga, and hedge bindweed. Fifteen to 20 gallons of spray difference. For Vigoro makes up for 
G. mixture are required to cover an acre of corn satisfactorily. The any deficiency in soil nutrition .. . 
1S = first spray is made just as the corn breaks through the ground, a reat SHE supplies in ample amounts all of the 
while the following sprays are determined by the weed growth. \GORO food elements plants must get from 
52 However, concentrations are reduced as the corn attains larger \ | Saies soil. Feed Vigoro now toevery grow- 
he size. Since 2,4-D, even at low concentrations, will kill other .\ ing thing—and regularly, too. 
he vegetables or reduce the corn yield, extreme caution must be 
ry practiced. Equipment used for spraying should not be used for NEW PROCESS VIGORO 
ng other purposes. Now available! Nourishes all plants 
ors longer—yet supplies a completely 
ed balanced diet for healthier, more 
ist Nitrogen Sprays For Apple complete growth. Buy it today. 
- | Scab Control 
he Apple trees whose foliage was sprayed with urea, a soluble 
ly form of nitrogen, not only produced as well as those given nitro- 
ma gen through fertilizers applied to the soil, but also showed a re- End-o-Pest 
-" duced amount of scab. In tests conducted at the Experiment 
ie, Station at Geneva, N. Y., three, five and eight pounds of urea -.. guards against plant 
- in 100 gallons of spray, which also contained wettable sulphur damage from all 3 —destroys 
od and lead arsenate, were compared with equivalent soil applica- major types of over 100 differ- 
Raw tions of nitrogen. The urea-sprayed trees showed better scab arden ent weeds. Just mix 
les control and fruit color as well as less pre-harvest drop. In addi- nee with water—and yan 
on tion, apple leaves take up urea at once, whereas nitrogen applied nel me a OP: 
as to the soil may take several weeks to reach the leaves, depending *VIGORO is the trade-mark for Swift & Company’s 
on the weather. complete, balanced plant food. 
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AT LONG LAST! xm. 


PERmanent MARKers For PLANTS* 


Your search is over...here at last, in Permark, is the answer 
to every particular gardener’s dream. 

This attractive and durable Permark label was devel- 
oped by a practical gardener after years of research, 
and is approved by leading horticulturists. 

Permark labels are held firmly at an easy-to-read angle 
by BETHANIZED, non-corrosive steel support and are 
made to prevent turning in the ground, accidental dis- 
lodgement and frost heaving. 

Both sides of this harmonious, grey-green plastic label 
may be marked with any soft pencil and the writing re- 
mains legible for years, yet is easily erased for re-use. 
Permark labels are always clean and free from spattered 
mud and may be quickly detached for storage with seeds, 
bulbs, roots, etc. A trial order today will convince you 





















tomorrow. 
PERMARK PRICES—postpaid (No C.O.D. or stamps please) 
TR ccccccccccosccscccocecceses $ 1.70 
MP wiatsvcvessanéecctccseecanwe $12.25 
*PAT. PEND. i oiand can tudekhnns s00s0ecaene $55.00 





Your plants deserve the 
best identification. 


PERM ARK: 





ORDER FROM DEPT. H 


PERMARK COMPANY 


1 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
















WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Specimen-sized Evergreens 
Flowering Crabapples, Dogwoods 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons 
Hardy Chrysanthemums 
Phlox, Delphiniunm 
HEADQUARTERS FOR FRESHLY-DUG NURSERY STOCK OF ALL KINDS 
WINTER STREET + WESTON 93, MASS. 

Write for 1950 Catalogue Telephone: Wellesley 5-3431 











GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


BLDG. AT RIGHT 8’ x 10’ 
OTHER SIZES AVAILABLE 





If your car is being crowded out of the garage by the 
garden tools, bicycles and baby carriage — or if you 
have to tote all your garden gear out from the cellar 
— you need a tool house. 


We make many sizes especially designed to fit into 
garden surroundings. Useful also as a guest house, 
week-end camp or play-house. Made in sections for 
easy shipment and erecting anywhere. Erecting 
service provided nearby. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 
767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


our shop and see a sample. 





Write, or telephone Walpole 70 for 
more information — better still visit 


EZ CATALO 


Roses of yesterday, including old-fashioned, 
rare and unusual kinds, may be purchased from 
THE LESTER ROSE GARDENS, ROUTE 5, Box 914, 
WATSONVILLE, CALIF. Modern roses are also 
offered 

Everything for the home grounds, from trees 
and shrubs to flower and vegetable seeds, is 
included in the catalog of the INTER-STATE 
NURSERIES at HAMBURG, IA. 

Wild flower enthusiasts will find a satisfying 
| list of native American ferns, wild flowers, 

evergreens, trees and shrubs, at the EXETER 

WILD FLOWER GARDENS, EXETER, N. H. 

The FRANK 8S. PLATT CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
offers garden supplies and equipment in addition 
to an extensive flower and vegetable seed list. 

|  Waterlilies and other aquatic plants are listed 
by the JOHNSON WATER GARDENS, PARAMOUNT, 

CALIF. 

Vegetable and flower seeds are offered by the 
THOMAS J. GREY CO., 20 HUNT STREET, WEYMOUTH 
88, MASS. 

The catalog of w. N. SCARFF’S SONS, NEW 
CARLISLE, OHIO, contains a wide variety of 
fruits, woody plants and roses, with emphasis on 
corn and farm grasses. 

THE BARTELDES SEED CO., at LAWRENCE, 
KANSAS, offers a wide selection of flower, vege- 
table and grass seeds. 

The PERRIN GARDENS, 2314 N. E. ALBERTA ST., 
| PORTLAND 11, OREGON, specialize in Oregon- 
grown glads. 

OSCAR H. WILL & CO., BISMARCK, NO. DAKOTA, 
handle all kinds of plants and seeds for the 
northern plains. Hybrid corn seed is a specialty. 

The new CHRISTENSEN NURSERY CO. catalog is 
| devoted to roses, fruit trees and berries. The 

address is 935 COUNTY RD., BELMONT, CALIF. 

Seeds of Southern California native plants and 
bulbs are offered by Mrs. E. W. CISLER, 1777 

| MORENA BLVD., SAN DIEGO 10, CALIF. 

STAR ROSE GROWERS, THE CONARD-PYLE CO., 
WEST GROVE, PA., continue to carry an outstand- 
ing collection of roses. 

The new catalog of the CHAS. C. HART SEED CO., 
WETHERSFIELD 9, CONN., contains a complete list 
of vegetable and flower seeds. 

ANDREW R. KENNEDY INC., 22-24 w. 27TH S8T., 
N. Y., N. ¥., has issued a catalog listing annual 
seeds, Summer-flowering bulbs, dahlias, glads, 
lilies and perennials. 

Herbs may be obtained from LAUREL HILL 
FARM, FALLS VILLAGE, CONN. 

The FERRY-MORSE SEED CO., at DETROIT, MICH. 
and SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., offers an outstanding 
collection of vegetable and flower seeds. 

Everything for the garden is contained in the 
| colorful catalog of sSTUMPP & WALTER CO., 132-138 

CHURCH ST., N. Y. 8, N. Y. 

Vegetable and flower seeds, perennials, roses 
and bulbs, are listed by WILLIAM M. HUNT & CO., 

| 1nc., 115 West 45TH STREET, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


| 


Manitoba hardy plants are the specialty of 

SKINNER’S NURSERY LIMITED, DROPMORE, MANI- 
TOBA, CANADA. 
| The golden anniversary catalog of prno’s, 59 
| WASHINGTON ST., PROVIDENCE 3, R. I., lists 
| flower, vegetable and lawn seeds. 
|  Glads and dahlias are the chief offerings of the 
| FERNCLIFFE BULB GARDENS, HATZIE, BRITISH 
| COLUMBIA, CANADA. 

P. DE JAGER & SONS, INC., 3303 WEST LAWRENCE 
| AVE., CHICAGO 25, ILL., feature glads, begonias, 
| lilies and other Summer-flowering bulbs. 
| R, M. KELLOGG CO., THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN, 
| offers all kinds of plants and bulbs for the 

garden. A separate catalog is devoted to straw- 
| berries and other fruits. 
| An outstanding chrysanthemum collection, 
| featuring novelty introductions for 1950, is the 
| special offering of ToTTy’s, MADISON, N. J., along 
| with other perennials and roses. 

The colorful 1950 catalog of CARROLL GARDENS, 
WESTMINSTER, MD., contains a wide variety of 
| perennials, roses and other plant kinds. 


HORTICULTURE 
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BARTLETT GARDENS 


HAMILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


. *) 
For the unusual in design + 
— the best in execution — + 


Pelleted Seeds 


Pelleted flower and vegetable seeds, 
listed in many of the catalogs, offer new ad- 
ventures in gardening, for success with 
them requires a marked change in tech- 
nique. Pelleted seeds are large enough to 
be handled individually, which facilitates 
planting in the open ground. If they are 
spaced the proper distance apart, no thin- | 
ning will be required. However, it is certain | 
that a small percentage of the seeds will | 
fail to germinate, leaving holes in the | 
planting pattern. For that reason it is im- 
portant that some additional seeds of the 
same kind be planted elsewhere, to be re- 
lied upon for supplying plants to fill such 
holes as may appear. This applies particu- 
larly, of course, to plants for bedding. 

With the same temperature, pelleted | 
seeds will be somewhat slower to germinate | 
than those out of the ordinary seed packet. | 
Yet in cold soil they may come along faster. 
In any event they can safely be planted | 
two or three weeks earlier than other seeds, | 
because of the protection given by the clay 
in which they are encased. Because of their 
clay coating, however, they require an | 
ample supply of moisture, for they must 

ierce this clay before the roots can go into 
the soil. Peat moss worked into the surface | | COMPLETE TREE SERVICE] BAMBOO PLANT STAKES 
of the soil will be helpful in this respect. 
Some pelleted seeds have a little fertilizer 
in the clay coating, which may or may not 
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results that are guaranteed. 


We stress simplicity and not 
an overplanting — this also re- 
sults in easier and better care. 


+ Large trees moved for im- 
+ mediate effect with the latest 
+ in tree moving equipment. 


ESTIMATES WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
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| apes 








| Dyed green. Average diameters. 3%%"’ x 30” long, 60 for 
$2.00. 36’’ long, 50 for $2.00. 48’’ long, 40 for $2.00. 
54’ x 48” long, 25 for $2.00. 60’ long, 20 for $2.00. 250 
twist-ems 8’’ long, $1.00, prepaid, Add 10% West of 
Mississippi River. Remit with order please. Garden club 














be of value, and have been treated with a Phone _— a | grouped orders in quantity, special prices. JOHNSON 
rie ae DE 3-3316 ae ; .D. No. 2, § 
disinfectant which is very helpful. 0 nie ES 
25 Eastern Ave. . Dedham, Mass. 





Planting must be shallow, particularly 
in the case of small seeds, such as the seeds | - ees 35. eee 
of petunias. Often they should be covered 
only enough to hold them in place. They are | 
safe from birds and all pests. Even crows | 
will not bother pelleted corn seed. Seed | 
beans often have rather poor germination, 
and it is wise to set pelleted seeds twice as 
close as the plants should stand, removing | 
the surplus seedlings. This should be done 
by cutting them at the ground level with 
shears, not by pulling them. 





The Weed Killing MIRACLES 


New \mproved Weedone® 
yills LAWN WEEDS 
prush and STUMPS 










Skunk Parade 


As we sat on the front porch at ten 
o’clock one suinmer night a skunk parade | 
amused us. Au old one, with three young 
ones tagging along in single file, walked 
down our side of the street to the next 
corner. They crossed the street and stealth- 
ily walked up the pavement across from us. 
We thought they were black cats till we 
saw the white stripes, proclaiming them to 
be pole-cats. They went on up the street 
toward the hill. It is the customary way for 
them to stroll but we never happened to see | 
such a show before. 













Does not give off vapors that injure 
flowers, vegetables or shrubs 


WEEDONE—the powerful ester weed killer— 
now contains both 2,4,5-T and 2,4-D. It kills 
dandelion, plantain, poison ivy, poison oak, 
wild raspberries, wild blackberries, honey- 
suckle and over 90 other weeds and woody 
plants, without killing the grass. Sprayed on 
tree stumps it prevents resprouting. 





NEW PLASTIC APPLICATOR 
= | Use the new plastic Weedone sprayer WEEDONE leaves no residue harmful to 


— Se | scratch hands. Cap humans or animals. 

makes handy '-ounce measure 

and fits any screw-top gallon jug. 8 oz. can $1 1 qt. can $2.75 
ae wherever Weedone is sold. 


It is estimated that there are 120,000 | 
species of flowering plants and 60,000 | 
species of lower plants. There are 640 fam- 
ilies classified according to arrangement 
and number of stamens and pistils. The 
rose, cactus, palm, pea and composite 
families are examples. 


At your garden-supply store or write direct to 
American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. 
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RAK KKK KK KK 
The ONLY All-Purpose WEED KILLER 
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Magara 


Fam. AND ga BRAND 


=e POMO-GREEN | 
[Pomo- GREEN 


leveccen#) WITH NICOTINE 


—— 





For effective control of black 
spot, mildew, aphis, and many 
chewing insects on roses and 
other flowers. 

Leaf-green dust or spray. 


KOLO FRUIT TREE 
DUST OR SPRAY 
A complete, all-in-one 
package dust or spray for 
home fruit growers. Con- 
tains latest, most effective 
pest-control chemicals. Safe 
to use. Controls most im- 
portant insects and diseases 
of peaches, apples, cherries, 


pears and plums. 
C-0-C-S 


COPPER ROTENONE 
BEARING DUST 


Protects your vegetable garden 
against both insects and fungus 
diseases. Excellent for potatoes, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, melons, 
cabbage, strawberries. Safe and 
effective. 














There is a complete line of 
Niagara Farm and Garden 
Brand pest-control chemicals. 
Ask about this famous line 
at your hardware store or 
your garden-supply dealer. 


p Magara 


> CHEMICAL DIVISION —— 














FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Middleport, New York 





Farnit 
RT- a SPRAY 
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SPRAYER 


@ SPRAY insecticides, 
fungicides, weed- 
“of a sprayer killers, disinfectonts 
shoots a driving stream up to 25 feet, 
or adjusts to a fine mist. Sprays a gal- 
lon-a-minute at pressure up to 150 Ibs. 
Plenty of volume and pressure for most 
Spray jobs. 25-Gal. tank. Spray solution 
constantly agitated. It's the all round, 
all purpose sprayer 
Light weight. Easy to handle. Low Cost. 
Write for Ihestrated Literature 


FARNAM EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. 344 OMAHA 


@ SPRAY gordens, 
lawns, trees, shrubs, 
livestock, buildings 


USE ALSO AS A 


© FIRE FIGHTER 
© WATER PUMP 
© POWER PLANT 
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N. E. Wild Flower Society 


Coming suddenly on a great patch of 


| checkerberry under the pines gives us a 


peculiar pleasure. Perhaps because it is a 
plant much loved in childhood. We all re- 
member how delicious the new pinkish- 
green leaves tasted, and later it was fun 
to look under the leaves and find the waxy, 
bell-like flowers. Then, when the shiny 
leaves had turned a deep mahogany, there 
were the bright red berries also very 
pleasant to taste. This enjoyment of the 
berries is also shared by many animals and 
birds. 

The checkerberry or wintergreen, Gaul- 
theria procumbens, is sometimes confused 
with the partridge vine for, although they 
are of a different species and family, their 
berries are much alike. The partridge vine 
spreads in all directions, rooting at the 
joints of the stems. Both plants are suit- 
able for the terrarium and last all Winter, 
but be sure, if you use partridge vine, to 
cut only the end joints for that will save 
the vine, and the small joint will root of 
itself. There is a place near Boston where 
this method was tried by a Girl Scout troop 
some time ago, and today the partridge 
vines on that place have increased and 
covered a large area. In the terrarium, the 
partridge vine holds its berries and starts 
to grow soon after the first of January. 

Another delightful small flower much 
like the partridge vine is the twin-flower, 
Linnaea borealis, named for the great 
botanist, and it does honor to his name. 
Pairs of pink fragrant flowers raise their 
small bells above a carpet of evergreen 
leaves. It is a native of our northern for- 


| ests and, with the partridge vine, is found 


trailing over fallen logs among the ferns 
and colonies of the dwarf cornel. 


Morris Arboretum 


The Morris Arboretum of the University 
of Pennsylvania is offering a series of six 
informal outdoor lectures to be given by 
the Arboretum staff during the latter part 
of April and May. The course is planned 


| to answer questions of amateur gardeners 


interested in the woody plants of this re- 
gion. Topics will include plant materials 
and their landscape uses, problems of cul- 
ture and maintenance, diseases and pests, 
with reference, as time permits, to such 
special subjects as the rock wall and plant 
propagation. 

Classes will meet for two hours on Sat- 
urday mornings at the Hillcrest Avenue 
entrance at 10 a.m., beginning April 15th. 
In case of bad weather a given period will 
be postponed until the last week in May. 
Application should be made in advance. 
Address all inquiries to the Curator, Mor- 
ris Arboretum, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


Shield Award 


During April of last year, through a note 
in Horticulture concerning the activities of 
The Kent County Garden Club of Rhode 
Island, the Gosport Horticultural Society 
of England exchanged greetings and con- 
sidered the possibility of whether or no 
any advantages could be given by the 
linking up of the two clubs. Both clubs, 
having agreed that there were definite 
possibilities of widening the scope of their 
activities, put plans into operation to make 
the scheme a success. 








It is believed that this is the first time 
two gardening clubs, one in America and 
the other in England, have joined forces. 
During the last 10 months, the president 
of the Rhode Island Club and the secre- 
tary of the English Society have been in 
constant correspondence. Many ideas for 
the improvement of gardening societies 
have been discussed and each club has 
benefited. A regular exchange of gardening 
books, periodicals and bulletins, has taken 
place and a fair quantity of seed — the 
best from each country — will now be 
grown and reported upon. A gesture by the 
Rhode Island Club which was particularly 
appreciated is the receiving at intervals 
packages of sugar, tea, etc., to raise the 
standard of the refreshments at the 
monthly meetings. 

The Kent County Garden Club has re- 
ceived the Challenge Trophy, which was 
made in England from English chestnut 
salvaged from a blitzed local inn during 
1940-42. It is believed that it is part of the 
bar where many a thirsty gardener stood 
reflecting upon his day’s work as he drank 
his “‘spot of ale”. This trophy will be 
known as The Gosport Challenge Shield 
to be competed for at the annual shows. 
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Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


The April 
on propagation. It is to be executed and 


“Exhibit of the Month” is | 


displayed by students of the School of | 


Horticulture for Women at Ambler, Penn- 
sylvania. The exhibit will be designed to 


show the numerous ways in which plants | 


may be propagated. The proper method of 
taking the various forms of cuttings will 
be shown plus these cuttings after rooting. 


It will compare results obtained by use, or | 


omission, of hormone powders. The exhibit 
will also show several ways of propagating 
one species. Correct method of seed sowing 
will be demonstrated and the various root- 
ing media will be on display. 
material will consist largely of greenhouse 
subjects, but some hardy herbaceous and 
woody material will be included. 


The plant | 


The annual Daffodil Show will be held | 


in the rooms of the Society on April 11th 
and 12th. It will be directed by the Four 
Counties Garden Club and the Providence 
Garden Club with Mrs. Richard D. Wood, 
Jr. as Chairman. There will be classes for 
novices as well as expert growers. The new 
classification is to be used. Specimen classes 
will include: Trumpet, Large Cup, Small 
Cup, Jonquilla, and Poeticus, plus any 
three not stated. There will be three ar- 
rangement classes and a collection class of 
10 or more varieties. Luncheon tables fea- 
turing daffodil arrangements will be on 
exhibition but not in competition. Members 
only may exhibit, but the display is open 
to the public. 

The First Unit of the Flower Show 


Judging School will be held in the Straw- | 
bridge & Clothier Auditorium on April | 


25th, 26th and 27th. The course will be 
sponsored by the Eastern Region of The 
Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania 
and The Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety. The speakers include: Miss Virginia 
Cavendish of West Virginia, on “ Horti- 
culture and Flower Show Practice” on 
April 25th, and Mrs. J. Lloyd Berrall will 
discuss and demonstrate “Elements of 
Flower Arrangement” on the 26th. 


Boston School of 
Flower Arrangement 


The Boston School of Flower Arrange- 


ment will hold its Spring classes on April | 


13th, April 25th, May 11th, May 23rd, 
June 6th and June 20th, at Horticultural 
Hall. These classes are open to anyone 
interested and are free to members of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Non- 
members pay a small registration fee. The 
hours are 11 a.M. to 1 P.M.; and 2 P.M. to 
4 p.m. For further information please write 
or telephone the Director, Mrs. Arthur P. 
Teele, 48A Buckingham Street, Cambridge 
38, University 40338. 


More News 


on page 161 
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SPECIAL 
FERTILIZERS 


. 


Kerulle! 


For thicker, greener Lawns use AGRICO FOR LAWNS, TREES 
and SHRUBS. For lovelier, colorful Flowers and luscious 
Vegetables, use AGRICO FOR GARDENS. For Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas, use 
1 AGRICO FOR 

“2°\ BROADLEAF 
EVERGREENS. 
Today’s best 
plant-food value! 


GET 
AGRICO 
NOW... 









































EVERGREEN HEDGES 


For all the year round beauty and attractiveness to enclose a garden or as a background 
for a perennial or rose border. These may be pruned to keep them low for many years 
and the soft texture reflects the beauty of the garden. Our plants are compact and bushy. 


Hatfield Yew, 18 to 24 inches.................... . $43.50 for 10 


Reece SOW, 2Bite 24 inches. . ook ccs. ceases yy . 40.00 for 10 
Canadian Hemlock, 2 to 2% feet................ . 37.50 for 10 
Send for list of other sizes of these and other hardy plants 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 

WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 











% dozen Rose Bushes, 
Dean of them all. One 
each — Red, Pink, 
White, Yellow, Two- 
toned, Climbing. 


Prepaid $4.75 


FREE BOOK 


Garden Grandeur, 32 
pages of gorgeous 
Roses, Nut, Fruit, Shade 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs. 
Order today. 






recite 
ARP ROSES INC. 


TYLER, TEXAS 






DEPT. 
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SUPERIOR | 


f FROM TOTTY’S 








DIANTHUS 


Hardy “Garden Pinks” with their spicy 
Carnation fragrance lend old fashioned 
charm to the garden. Here is an assort- 
ment of 5 of Totty’s most popular varie- 
ties for spring planting. 


BRIDGET—fine double English Carnation. Rose pink, fra- 
gront. Height 9”. 


JUNE CARMINE—bright carmine pink double flowers, 15” 
stems. Excellent cutting flowers, typical clove fragrance. 


WINSTON—profuse bright crimson double. Hardy; good 
growing habit—delightful perfume. Excellent for edging. 


| 
ALICE—a white hardy carnation with a crimson eye. Large | 
double flowers. 
HUGH IMPROVED—crimson purple. Strong grower, best in 
semi shade. 18” height. 
ALL FIVE ONLY $2.50 
Order now for spring planting | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Send for the new 1950 Totty's catalog. Twenty- 
five cent charge may be deducted from your 





first order. 
¢, 
jyoth* foot fot 
Dept. D4 Madison, N. J. 





| 









WALPOLE 
CEDAR SCREEN FENCING 


Gives you absolute privacy and protection. 
Installation service if desired. Visit our shop, 
send for folder or call Walpole 70. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., WALPOLE, MASS. 


MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN 
TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
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LETTERS 


to the 
EDITOR 


Bird in the Bush 


Dear Editor — The article, Birds in the 
Orchard, in the January issue of Horticul- 
ture, quoting H. H. Michaud of the De- 
partment of Forestry at Purdue University, 
made me see red. We all know that birds 
eat many kinds of insects, spiders and 
grubs, so why should it be necessary to kill 
wantonly 109 cuckoos just to determine the 


| number and variety of insects eaten. The 


Audubon and other societies are preaching 
the conservation of our birds but here is an 
instance where over 100 are killed simply to 
determine the number and kinds of insects 
consumed. I can see no beneficial result from 
the slaying of so great a number of these 
birds when it is a well known fact that our 
birds furnish us with our best control of 
such pests. Based upon the figures of Mr. 
Michaud, I am wondering if he stopped to 


| figure how many thousands of insects those 
| 109 cuckoos would have consumed during 


their life time. 
— Dr. M. R. SHarrPe 


Uxbridge, Mass. 


Dr. Michaud Replies 


Dear Editor — As president of the Indiana 
Audubon Society, Inc. and an ardent con- 
servationist, it is not likely that I would 
enjoy the “wanton” slaughter of the 109 
cuckoos referred to in your letter. 

The statistics used were taken from 
United States Department of Agriculture 
bulletins written to show the value of 
birds on the farm. Years ago when the 
science of birds’ food was little known, 
birds were killed for an examination of 
stomach contents. To my knowledge such 
experiments are no longer practiced. 

It is interesting to know there are people 
sufficiently concerned who would deplore 
the slaughter of our valuable birds. It 
would be highly desirable to have as much 
concern over the killing of hawks and owls. 
Hundreds of snowy owls have been need- 
lessly killed this Winter. One county alone, 
in Indiana, paid a 75c bounty on 320 hawks 
in 1949. Much of this was illegal since all 
hawks are protected except the Coopers’, 
sharp-shinned, and goshawk. About 90% 
of the hawks most commonly seen are the 
protected species. Yet, the laws are not 
enforced, primarily because the enforcing 
agencies do not know the species well 
enough to do the job. 

Every true conservationist knows the 
real benefits performed by the hawks ard 
owls in keeping rodent populations in check. 

— Howarp H. Micuaup 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Bean Rival 


Dear Editor — The Gold Medal winner, 
Topcrop bean, certainly must be good to 
beat a recent winner, RIVAL (Horticulture, 
Page 335-1949). Following are the results 
of a growing test in 1949 for a 30-foot row. 


NAME YIELD 
Tendergreen — 12 pounds 
Ranger —13 ” 
Rival — 236 ” 


Not only is it a high yielder but the pods 
are much easier to pick and it snaps clean 
without a trace of a small string. The 
above planting had about a three-week 
drought period just after planting, but 
plenty of rainfall thereafter. 

— Watter E. BacuMan 
Lockland, Ohio 


Williamsburg 
Dear Editor — I have just seen your remark 
on Sternbergia lutea in Horticulture. You 
might be interested to know that here in 
Williamsburg, the leaves of this plant ap- 
pear early in September a short way above 
the ground, then the flowers top them, 
shoot into long thin buds, and open. After 
the flowers die the leaves keep on growing, 
and remain all Winter. I would not call 
them grass-like; they are nearly a quarter 
of an inch broad, and at the present writing 
are about eight inches to a foot long. Nearly 
every garden in Williamsburg has Stern- 
bergia, which is here called “Fall crocus”. 
It all came from the old Palace Gardens, 
which fell into ruin after the fire at the time 
of the Revolutions. Williamsburg ladies 
rescued the bulbs and planted them in their 
own gardens, where they have multiplied 
greatly. They do well in either sun or 
shade, but in my garden they bloom best 
along brick walks which receive sun part of 
the day. The lushness of the foliage is very 
attractive during the Winter months. 

— Mrs. J. M. Stetson 
Williamsburg, Va. 


Morning-Glory Opening 
When my niece was sick in the hospital, 
something different from our garden flowers 
was arranged for her every second day. 
Once the flowers were heavenly blue morn- 
ing-glories. Since the texture of the corollas 
is delicate, they would have been ruined if 
carried when full-blown. One evening some 
leaves and flower buds were cut. Tissue pa- 
per folded around each bud was pinned 
fairly tight and the bouquet was put in a 
vase of water and kept in a dark place in the 
cellar all night. The nurse and I slipped the 
night caps off in the hospital the next 
morning. The blue flowers began immedi- 
ately to open, performing perfectly and 
pleasing the sick girl. After the first flowers 
shriveled, other buds opened and were 
watched with interest several mornings. 
— Nett McMurray 


In planting trees and shrubs mulch with 


straw or. other materials to keep the roots 
moist until plants are well established. 
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Fifteen Years With 
the African Marigold 


Fifteen years has been time profitably 
spent in an experiment with one flower — 
the African marigold. It’s taken a small 
garden plot, a few choice seeds, patience 
and careful work. By a process of elimina- 
tion of the inferior and the selection of the 
best seed plants year after year, a very 
artistic and superior strain has been de- 
veloped. This strain has been named 
“the Oaklyn Giants” — the name of the 
New Jersey town where they are grown. 

In the Spring of 1934, seeds of the Orange 
Prince, Yellow Supreme, Sunset Giants and 
a large unnamed variety, were planted; 
each in a separate bed. About 100 plants 
were set out before June 10; two to four 
plants around a good, firm stake. As they 
grew they were tied carefully but securely. 
This first season produced a large harvest 
of fine blooms. The very best ones in size 
and color, and those of artistic form that 
stood erect on strong long stems, were 
saved for seed. They were bunched as to 
color and hung up to be thoroughly dried 
before the seed was taken. 

The elimination of all plants as they 
began blooming, bearing single, semi- 
double and strong-odored blooms began 
at once to be beneficial. The first Summer, 
at least, 60 per cent of the plants were 
destroyed before the bees and insects had 
an opportunity to cross pollinize the best 


blooms with pollen from the inferior ones in 
the garden. Each year the operation was 
repeated so that during the first five years, 
the number of inferior plants was reduced 
to about 18 per cent. The next five years, 
by actual counts, the per cent was lowered 
to 12, and the last five years not over five per 
cent have been inferior producing plants. 
The selection of best seed plants, year 
after year, has produced outstanding quali- 
ties of color, odor, general size of blooms, 
the length and strength of stems and large 
strong plants. These features began to 
manifest themselves in a small way from 
the very start. They have increased in 
degree throughout the whole trial. Many 
crown stems, two or three in a bracket 
following the growth of the Orange Prince, 
ranging from 15 to 35 inches in length and 
carrying 4- to 54-inch blooms, were 
grown. The color range following all the 
original varieties, from a very light, pale 
yellow, through gold to a very deep orange, 
has been maintained and their brilliancy 
intensified. While intensely full, or complex, 
the blooms are unexcelled in artistic beauty. 
This past Summer, one plant out of 320 
has given four-inch blooms in type like 
the Orange Crown with an exceedingly 
sweet, marigold fragrance. Evidently hid- 
den away in its bosom is the sweetness of 
the 7. lucida group. The future may find a 
complete transposition of this delightful 
odor to the Oaklyn Giants variety. 
- For the first seven years, the per cent of 





large blooms — four inches or over — was 
under the usual 10 per cent claimed for the 
African marigold group. From then on, the 
per cent reached 10 or over. In the four- 
teenth year, out of 420 plants, one patch of 
320 grown from seed taken from the run of 
the garden, yielded 22 per cent. The other 
patch of 100 plants — seed from special 
blooms — produced 18 per cent. 

The African marigold, grown around 
stakes and tied firmly, makes a glorious 
display of color from August 1 until heavy 
frost comes; sometimes here as late as 
November 20. They are fine for cutting 
—10 to 20 fine blooms — and with good 
odor, color, strong stems and foliage, make 
an unforgettable bouquet for the home or 
office. Of late, in the shows of the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan area, marigolds are 
receiving popular attention from large 
and appreciative audiences. 

— James N. McDowE LL 
Oaklyn, N. J. 


An odd, shady, difficult-to-manage cor- 
ner, which characterizes almost every gar- 
den, may be made attractive if planted 
with violets, particularly if they are per- 
mitted to naturalize. The various white, 
lavender, yellow, purple and rose hues are 
all lovely and combine well together. Add 
a few ferns and wild bleeding hearts, and 
with but occasional Spring or Fall feeding, 
your vexing corner will become the gem 
of your garden. 














OXFORD BOOKS for the gardener 





A History of Horticulture in America to 1860 

















By U. P. Hepricx. In the warm style 
that made his THE LAND OF THE 
CROOKED TREE so delightful, the fa- 
mous horticulturalist presents the definitive 
work on the development of fruits, flowers 


and vegetables in America from colonial 
days to the great nurseries of the mid-19th 
century a period on which very little 
material has been available. 

With 32 pages of illustrations. $7.50 





Orchids and How to Grow Them 


The 


By Ave.taiwe C. WitLoucusy. A prac- 
tical, authoritative and comprehensive book 
in a field whose literature is sparse and scat- 
tered. Contents include chapters on Hous- 


ing, Potting, Balance, Resting, Orchid 
Growing from Seed, Gravel Culture, mod- 
ern control methods for pests and diseases, 
and a full list of genera and species. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


Gardener’s Travel Book 


Epwarp L. Farrincton, Editor. An up- 
to-date, completely revised edition of the 
only book that tells horticulturalists when 
and where to see the famous gardens and 


exhibitions in the United States and 
Canada at the peak of their beauty. An 
invaluable guide and a fascinating reference 


book. With 32 pages of halftones. $4.00 


At all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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Milcoor GARDENEER 
»» amazing work-saver! 


Takes the hard work out of hauling. 
Makes light work of heavy jobs like 
mixing or spreading fertilizers and 
mulch, hauling transplants, and many 
other tasks. Husky. Holds a lot. Per- 
fectly balanced for easy handling. 
Tips to ground for loading and un- 
loading. See it at your dealer’s today, 
or write for illustrated literature. 


— 
INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
— ; 


Formerly Milcor Steel Co. 
Mil k 1, Wis. 





4069 W. Burnham St. 





NEW Cyclo-Junior HAND DUSTER 
i Employs New “CYCLONE” PRINCIPLE 
for easier more efficient dusting 








PRICE 


$2800 
Less 2% F.O.B. 
Middleport 
Send check or 
money order 


To better protect the things you 





grow trom insects and plant dis- 

eases, buy the new CYCLO- 

JUNIOR today. It employs a 

new principle —use of an unu- 

sually large volume of air at low 

velocity. Result: a powerful air ; 
blast assuring thorough distribu- . 
tion of dust materials. Power is <a 
provided by an effortless hand- 

cranking operation. Rotating fan case permits dusting 
up or down, forward or back. Comfortable wide-web 
harness supports duster. 

MULTIPLE USES—medium-sized fruit trees, vegeta- 
bles and other crops, shade trees, shrubs, flowers. The 
CYCLO-JUNIOR is Niagara’s latest development —the 
result of 46 years of experience in manufacturing or- 
chard and crop dusters, fungicides and insecticides. 


FREE LITERATURE. Write for special dust and spray guide. 


Gp Niagara & 
CHEMICAL DIVISION -= 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30 Niagara Street Middleport, New York 








4 - peate ong 
tag PT $395 c 


All Prices Reduced Including 
Orlyts With Straight Sides and Lean-tos 


Simple to put up anywhere, any time. 
Sections go together with bolts and screws. 
No cutting, fitting, or putty glazing. $395 
buys the 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt pictured ready to 
go on your foundation. Others am $175. 
Automatic heat and venti 

ble prices. Ask for Booklet >. 70. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON N.Y ° DES PLAINES (tL 
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| Weed Killers 


From page 145 


propyl-N-pheny! carbamate), T.C.A. (Tri- 
chloroacetate) and phenyl mercuric ace- 
tate crabgrass killer. Since space will not 
permit a complete discussion of all of these 
compounds, the writer will elaborate only 
on the 2,4-D selectives since there has been 
| so much popular interest in them. 


The 2,4-D Selectives, 
Their Chemistry and Manufacture 


2,4-D is the abbreviation for 2,4-dichlo- 
rophenoxyacetic acid. Its name implies 
that it is chlorinated phenoxy compound 
with the two chlorine atoms in the 2 and 4 
positions and having an acid side chain. 
The organic chemist draws the structure of 
| 2,4-D as follows: 


OCH:COOH 
Cl 


Cl 
2, 4-Dichlorophenoxyacetic Acid 


The diamond shaped hexagon represents 
the phenyl or benzene ring whose chemical 
composition is C.H.. 

In popular usage, however, 2,4-D refers 
to any preparation that contains 2,4-di- 
chlorophenoxyacetic acid or any of its 
salts, amides or esters. 

For example, some manufactures sell the 
water soluble salt, others the oil soluble 
methyl or butyl esters and still others the 
amides. Each formulation has a particular 
virtue but all depend for their effectiveness 
upon their derivation from the basic parent 
acid. 

Since both phenol (carbolic acid) and 
acetic acid (the acid in vinegar) are basic 





| raw materials for manufacture of 2,4-D 


parent acid, it is desirable to have a cheap 
ready source of these materials available 
for use. 

Briefly the chemistry of 2,4-dichloro- 
phenoxyacetic acid and its related com- 
pounds is as follows: The first step in pro- 
duction is the chlorination of phenol. 
| (Phenol is obtained as a by-product of 

coke.) This gives us a mixture of chlorinated 
compounds, most of which is in the form of 
the 2,4-substituted product. (1) 


OH OH 


Cl 


(1) + Cl. ———————_> 
(Chlorine) 


(Phenol) 


~ 


(2,4-Dichlorophenol) 


This product is readily separated from 
the others by distillation. 

The next step is to neutralize the chlorin- 
ated phenol with sodium bicarbonate 
(baking soda) and produce the sodium salt 
of 2,4-dichlorophenol. (2) 


OH | ONa 


Cl Cl 
+ NaHCO; ——————> + HCO; 
(2) (Sodium (Carbonic 
Bicarbonate) Acid) 
Cl Cl 
(2,4-Dichlorophenol) (Sodium Salt of 


2,4-Dichlorophenol) 


The sodium salt of 2,4-dichlorophenol is 
then reacted with chloroacetic acid which 
has been previously prepared from acetic 
acid (3), and the familiar 2,4-dichloro- 
phenoxyacetic acid forms. (4) 





(3) CHsCOOH + Cl CH:C1COOH + Bch 
(Acetic Acid) (Chlorine) (M 
acetic Acid) en) 
ONa OCHs:COOH 
Cl Ci 
(4) + CH:CiCOOH -> + NaCl 
(Monochloro- (Sodium Chloride) 
% acetic Acid) : (Table Salt) 
(Sodium Salt of (2,4-DICHLOROPHENOXY- 


2,4-Dichlorophenol) ACETIC ACID) 

The acid itself is a white crystaline sub- 
stance almost completely insoluble in 
water. It is from this parent acid that the 
many salts, amides and esters are prepared 
for commercial use. The parent acid itself 
is also used in herbicidal measures. 

The salts of 2,4-D may be divided into 
two groups; the inorganic salts of sodium 
and ammonia and the organic alkanolamine 
salts. 

A typical preparation of such a salt, 
namely the sodium salt, follows. The parent 
acid can be treated with a suitable amount 
of Sodium Bicarbonate to form the sodium 
salt. (5) 


OCH:COOH OCH:COONa 
Cl 
(5) + NaHCO; ———> + HCO; 
(Sodium Bicarbonate) (Carbonic Acid) 
Cl Cl 
(2,4-D Acid) (Sodium Salt of 
2,4-D Acid) 


The mineral salts are crystaline solids 
which dissolve readily in water, whereas the 
alkanolamine salts are usually water solu- 
ble liquids. These are packed commercially 
with suitable wetting or dispersing agents 
to make them spray and wet well. 

The esters of 2,4-D are reaction products 
of the parent acid and an alcohol. The 
iso-propy] ester of 2,4-D is one of those that 
is widely used. Its preparation involves the 
reaction of iso-propyl alcohol with the 
parent acid. (6) 


OCH:COOH OCH;COOCH-CHs 
CHs 
Cl Cl 
(6) + CHsCHOHCH; — 
(Iso-Propy] 
Alcohol) 
1 Cl 
(2,4-D Acid) (Iso-Propyl Ester 
of 2,4-Dichlorophenoxy- 
acetic Acid) 


This, and other esters are not readily 
water soluble but are oil soluble and on that 
basis are sold in oil based solutions for 
spraying with more oil or as a water-oil 
emulsion. The esters are a little more active 
than the salts on the basis of equivalent 
acid and for this reason may be used at 
slightly lower dosages. 

(See flow sheet of 2,4-D manufacture) 

Let us remember that salts of 2,4-D are 
water soluble and the esters of 2,4-D are 
not water soluble. Generally speaking, all 
compounds are equally effective if com- 
pared on the basis of equivalent parent 
acid in a given treatment. 
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More on 2,4-D 
From preceding page 


How 2,4-D Behaves 

It has been observed that with most 
weed plants, 2,4-D is most effective during 
a period of active growth. This observation 
confirms the idea that 2,4-D translocates 
from the leaves down the stems to the roots 
in the presence of carbohydrates or with 
carbohydrates. Carbohydrates are _pro- 
duced most abundantly by plants when 
they are growing actively or in a state of 
high photosynthetic activity. 

2,4-D, when applied to plants, enters 
through the outer leaf layer (epidermis) not 
through the leaf pores (stomata). From here 
it translocates to the stems and roots 
in the presence of the organic food sub- 
stances formed in the leaves. 

On this basis we might conclude that the 
best time to treat undesirable weeds with 
2,4-D is when they are near maturity and 
when their photosynthetic activities are at a 
peak. Fortunately, however, young weeds 
can also be killed. 

There are many theories on how 2,4-D 
actually kills a plant. They all generally 
agree that the plant’s metabolic processes 
are upset to the extent that the plant dies. 


A Crabgrass Killer 

While 2,4-D is a good control for broad 
leaved plants, it has little effect on grasses 
but even undesirable kinds of grasses exist 
in lawns. Recently it has been shown that 
phenyl! mercuric acetate is an effective con- 
trol for crabgrass in lawns. It can be applied 
in a spray at the rate of 1 to 4 ounces per 
150 square feet. This material slowly brings 
about the death of crabgrass. 

The desirable lawn grasses may turn 
yellow after the treatment but they soon 
recover. To treat 150 square feet, the fol- 
lowing recommendations should prove 
suitable: 

Bent grass 

lawn....1 ounce concentrate per gal. 
Bermuda 

grass 

lawn ....4 ounces concentrate per gal. 
Blue grass 

lawn... .2 ounces concentrate per gal. 

More treatments are needed on Bent grass 
lawns than on Bermuda grass lawns since 
the total concentration will finally deter- 
mine the kill. Treatments are repeated 
weekly on crabgrass seedlings and every 4 
or 5 days on older crabgrass. It is desirable 
to water lawns about 24 hours after treat- 
ment. If this type of compound is used 
with care according to directions there 
should be little turf injury and good crab- 
grass control. 

Pheny] mercuric acetate is very poisonous 
to humans and animals and great care 
should be exercised when it is used and 
stored. 


A Word of Caution 


Drift is always a problem with selective 
weed killers so be careful to spray or treat 
when there is little air motion. 
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The manufacturer knows his product 
better than you do so follow his instructions 
carefully. A little may be good but twice as 
much is often dynamite to desirable plants. 
Careful use and choice of selective weed 
killers can make an odious job simple and 
often profitable. 


Blue Star Highway 


Mrs. David D. Barnes, Chairman (Mas- 
sachusetts) Sub-Committee on Horticul- 
tural Planting, Blue Star Memorial High- 
way, has reported to the March meeting 
of the full committee that “‘while good 
planting has been done on the first few 
miles — planting which will improve with 
the years — it is felt that the best oppor- 
tunity will come in 1951 when work on 
the next section of Route One, ‘the high- 
way of limited access’, will be started.” 

For this year, work will be continued 
along the section of the highway already 
partly planted. Sods of lowbush blueberries 
will be set out. A special effort will be made 
to obtain and plant highbush blueberries 
and Aronia for Fall color. Special attention 
will be given to the provision of shrubs 
that will bloom in midsummer. Ground 
covers will also be stressed. From Plymouth 
a truck-load of inkberry plants will be ob- 
tained. In particular, efforts will be made 
to raise funds with which to purchase 
particularly necessary items of plant 
material. 


Herb Society 
The Philadelphia Unit of the Herb So- 


ciety of America announces its yearly sale 
of annual and perennial herbs. This sale 
serves to maintain the herb garden at the 
College of Physicians, and this year it 
will be in preparation for another project 
under consideration. The sale will be held 
at “Bryncoed Farms’, Chester Springs, 





Pennsylvania, the home of Justice and Mrs. | 
Owen J. Roberts on Saturday, May 6th | 


from 11:00 a.m. until 5:00 p.m. Justice and 
Mrs. Roberts have generously offered to 
open their home for the day. It is hoped 
that many will take advantage of this rare 


opportunity when they will be able to see a | 


charming house and a lovely garden. 


Massachusetts 


Garden Club Federation 
The Spring meeting of the Garden Club 


Federation of Massachusetts will be held | 
April 18, 1950, at the new Auditorium of | 


the Waltham Field Station. 


Delphinium Society 


The American Delphinium Society re- 
cently published its latest yearbook, Del- 
phinium 1949. In addition to accounts of 
the doings of the Society throughout the 


country, notes on culture, news on shows | 
and awards and articles from members | 


abroad are included. 


JUST OUT! 


The most complete, scientific, and 
up-to-date reference work avail- 
able on the diseases of vege- 
tables, flowers, trees and shrubs 
throughout the United States. 








800 pages (6” x 9’) covering 
approximately 1,000 host plants 
and 1500 diseases and their con- 
trols, all arranged for quick, easy, 
and exact reference. 


®@ Cynthia Westcott’s vast practical 
and technical knowledge of plant 
pathology—in every part of the 
United States—is now at your per- 
sonal service in this single, authori- 
tative volume which treats in clear 
detail the identification, prevention, 
and control of plant diseases caused 
by bacteria, fungi, viruses, nema- 
todes, and nutrient deficiencies. All 
important entries are illustrated with 
line drawings and photographs by 
the author. 


Order this Handbook 


now for 10 days free examina- 
tion. We pay postage if cash 
($7.50) accompanies order. It is 
understood that full cash refund 
will be made if book is returned 
within 10 days. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc. 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


In Canada: 
228 Bloor Street, W., Toronto 5 


(Prices slightly higher in Canada) 
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GREENBLADE 


Asgrow lawn seed 
mixture 
without ryegrass 


FOR LAWNS THAT LOOK WELL, 
GROW WELL, WEAR WELL 


Greenblade gives you a better 
lawn because of its higher propor- 
tion of the desirable permanent 
grasses that combine to make 
thick, smooth, wear-resisting turf. 
LOOK FOR THE GREEN AND 
SILVER CARTON 
If you can't get it from your local dealer 
write our nearest branc’! 





ASSOCIATED | 
SEED GROWERS, Inc. | 


ATLANTA 2 @ AMBRIDGE. N.Y e 


LOS ANGELES 21 @ MEMPHIS 2 @ Mi 
@ SALINAS @ SAN ANTONIO 6 


OAKLAND 4 








Transparent Plastic Raydomes permit inspec 
tion of seedlings and plants without removal of 
Raydome caps. 

Experimental tests run over a 2-year period 
show Plastic Raydome caps will last over sev- 


eral seasons and shows that seeds mature 6 to 8 
days earlier. 

Send for Sample Order today 
1 Dozen No. 745 Raydomes, 7” 


size ’ ‘ $3.00 per dozen 
1 Dozen No. 1065 Raydomes, 

10” size... $5.40 per dozen 
1 Dozen No. 48745 Raydomes, 

Pass ve cces i $23.40 per dozen 


Send for 4-page kaydome Bulletin No. 502 


GENERAL PLASTICS CORPORATION 
1400 N. Washington St., Marion, Indiana 
Phone — Marion 4870 
West Coast Office: 


2377 California Ave., Long Beach 6, Calif. 
Phone 4-1710 
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Make Your Own Flowerpots 


Anyone who has raised flats of seedlings 
in the house, knows that the little plants 
often become crowded and weak because 
weather conditions make it impossible to 
set them out in the garden when they are 
ready. Transplanting into individual pots, 
so that each seedling has plenty of room to 
grow strong and stocky, is the remedy. 
Seedlings raised in pots also stand the 
move to the garden much better than those 
taken out of flats or the coldframe, as the 
roots are not disturbed. 

We have filled the need for dozens of 
little pots cheaply and successfully. We 
had saved the pieces of stiff cardboard 
which laundries use in men’s shirts, and 
from these we cut the pots according to 
the pattern shown. My husband found he 
could cut a pile of a dozen or more at once 
on his power saw, thus eliminating much 
hand work. Then he glued the tabs in place 


| and when thoroughly dry, dipped each 
| pot in a pan of melted paraffin to make it 
| waterproof. We bored three holes in the 


bottom of each and found we had several 
dozen sturdy little containers. 

First we planted peppers in them and after 
they were set out in the garden, we trans- 
planted small celery plants into the same 
pots. We placed these in the coldframe with 
pieces of window glass underneath to pre- 
vent rotting of the cardboard. These little 
plants grew sturdy too and were in their 
turn planted in the garden without wilting. 

We brushed out the little pots and stored 


| them in a dry place. This Winter they will 
| be redipped in paraffin to be ready to use 


New Lythrums 


Shakespeare’s “long purples” are be- 
coming popular since the introduction of 
Morden’s pink lythrum, as well as the car- 
mine-red sort called The Beacon. These 
new lythrums grow from three to four ft. 
tall, and are good for the border, giving gay 
splashes of color and needing less careful 
placement among the garden colors than 
the older purplish type. One usually thinks 
of swampy land in connection with loose- 
strife, but these lythrums grow well for me 
in ordinary soil, and even through our dry 
seasons need no coddling. They are very 
hardy. 

Adlumia fungosa (cirrhosa) is a hardy 
biennial vine, happy in a moist, half-shady 
situation, but doing very well in an entirely 
shady spot. It is a graceful climber and 
adapts itself readily to various uses. The 
picture adlumia creates in covering an old 
tree stump is entrancing. The green, vel- 
vety moss of the stump shows through the 
airy, lacy foliage of the vine, and the whole 
plant is dotted with little smoky-rose 
flowers that are tinged with lavender. 
Often, in the wild, this vine disappears to 
crop up in another more distant place. 

— Naomi M. IneALts 
Windsor, Vt. 





again. No paper pots I ever purchased 
could be used more than once, so we felt 
well repaid for the time spent in making 


ours. 
— OLIVE M. JENNINGS 


Mount Vernon, O. 
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Polygonum Reynoutria | 

There are not too many good ground 
covers for sunny places. The dwarf lace | 
plant is comparatively new, having been 
introduced by Amos Perry, the English 
plantsman. I find it has many excellent 
uses. It will grow on hot exposed areas and 
cover slopes preventing soil from washing. 
It is splendid at the base of a walled terrace 
where grass cutting is a problem and 
thrives despite drought during the Summer 
months. 

The foliage alone is decorative at all 
times, turning a vibrant bronzy red in the 
Fall. The deep rose-red buds appear along 
the stems late in August, and the fragrant, 
airy, pink sprays of bloom last well into 
September. Even the fading pink flowers 
add to the charming effect in the garden 
with their soft tones. 

Flower arrangers who saw this for the 
first time were thrilled over its possibilities 
as to both form and color. Blossoms for 
arrangements from my few plants were 
carried off and won ribbons at nearby 
flower shows. 

Spreading by underground runners and 
being very hardy, Polygonum “‘reynoutria” 
establishes itself readily and requires very 
little attention during the Summer months. 
Under favorable conditions it reaches a 
height of 10 inches or more. Since it has 
proved to be one of the few perennials to 
thrive in spite of neglect or abuse, it de- 
serves being widely known. 

— Rost VASUMPAUR 
Western Springs, III. 


Chionodoxa nana is a rare, dwarf chiono- 
doxa species found growing from 5000 to 
6000’ above sea level on the mountains 
of Crete. Its small flowers vary from lilac 
to white. 


YOURS TO GROW | 
TAXUS (Yew) | 


Now enjoy the best for less—we offer these sturdy, 
small, three times transplanted YEWS for you to grow 
on to added beauty and size. Let their value increase 








in your landscape. 4 
Upright Jap Yew, 9’’~12” PLANTS | 

$9.75 | 
Spreading Jap Yew, 9-12” ‘s | 
Dwarf Jap Yew, 7’’-10” 24 for $18.50 


Hatfield Yew, 9-12” (Your Choice Varieties) | 


GUARANTEED TO LIVE Prepaid East of Mississippi 


ZINNIAS (caurornia Giants) 


The enormous size of blooms make a spectacular but 
graceful garden display. One package seed each of 
12 select varieties and colors. 


1.2 pkgs. for $1.50 


PETUNIAS 


Unequoled for brilliant display—a collection of dif- 
ferent types and colors to give you a long season of 
beauty. One package seed each of 8 separate 


varieties. 
8 pkgs. for $1.50 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER OF 
OTHER SPECIAL OFFERS 





THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY | | | 
"The Seedsmen”’ Since 1888 


22 HUNT STREET WEYMOUTH 88, MASS. 
Garden Catalogue On Request 
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Grow and Enjoy Beautiful Orchids in Your Home 


Experience the thrill of growing exquisite 
Orchids in your home without a greenhouse or 
solarium, by following the simple cultural in- 
structions furnished with each plant. Imagine 
the excitement and pleasure of wearing your 
own Orchid corsage, or seeing the exotic flow- 
ers blooming on the plant where their breath- 
taking beauty may be admired for three to four 
weeks. Lum’s Orchid plants make intriguing 
and unusual gifts. 

Flowers range from 4 to 6 inches in diameter 
with graceful sepals and petals in beautiful 
shades of lavender. Lips are veined in darker 
lavender with stunning shadings of yellow and or- 
ange in the throat. Extra large size plants may bear 
as many as 10 to 12 superb flowers. 


wt >  . C ; 

ckavile Cattleya Q artety Orchids 
Lum’s can supply three varieties of Cattleya Orchid 
plants, each blooming at different periods of the year. 


CATTLEYA MOSSIAE. Enjoy the fragrance and enchant- 
ing beauty of these large, radiant, lavender Orchids in 
your home during the Easter and Mother's Day season. 


CATTLEYA GASKELLIANA. During June and July, noth- 
ing quite equals the spectacular display of huge, gleam- 
ing lavender Orchids blooming on this superb plant. 
Order the above two varieties now for assured 
delivery —shipments made after March 1st. 
CATTLEYA PERCIVALIANA. Winter blooming variety — 
shipments will be made after September first. 


Plants are furnished in two sizes, potted in Orchid fiber in hand- 
some wire baskets covered with colored rubber to prevent rusting. 















Large, blooming size plants 


$15.00 each........ 3 for $40.00 

Extra large, blooming size plants 

$25.00 each........ 3 for $65.00 Cattleya variety orchids are used in 
No C.0.D. orders please. Express charges collect. corsages by all leading flower shops 
Send for free descriptive literature — + seme apn nt wa 


LUM’S ORCHIDS, INC. 


67 BROOKLAKE ROAD, MADISON, NEW JERSEY ccccccc0e 














Shrillingly Beautiful! 
BRAND'S -Aiiou. PEONIES 


. .. grow. well in the North and South! 


We offer a wonderful assortment of healthy Peony roots from the world’s finest 
stock. These BRAND DIVISIONS will give you blossoms this season if you place 
your order now. Many of the best Peony Varieties in a complete run of colors 
from pure white, dainty and deepest pinks to dark red. 
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BRAND'S FRENCH LILACS are ready for spring shipment. We have 55 dif- 


ferent kinds in most of the best varieties, all grown on own roots. Reasonably 
priced selections from which to choose are offered in our catalog. 


Write today 
CATALOG FREE! BRAND’S PEONY FARMS @ 142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 















NOW in Moisture-Proof Bags 
The Rich Vital Soil Organic 
CULTIVATED and ENERGIZED 


HYPER-HUMUS comes to you in kraft, polyethylene lined 25, 50, 80 
and 100 pound bags. These sturdy, moisture-proof, easy-to-handle bags 
preserve all the life-giving vitality of HYPER-HUMUS for long periods. 


HYPER-HUMUS is also now energized for greater efficiency. Depend 
on it for healthy plant growth and more producti R ber, this is 
real humus, not peat moss. 





Also sold in bulk. See your dealer or write us 
HYPER-HUMUS CO., Box 24, Newton, N. J. 
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SALE! 


GIANT HYBRID 
\ fe en es 
‘BERRIES 


89¢ 


In Lots of 12 






3 plants for $ 2.89 
A great Breck’s purchase! 
All healthy, 2-year old 
certified plants guaran- 
teed true to name in 
varieties chosen by us for 
ideal pollination. All superb hybrid, bearing age 
stock for large juicy berries. Easy to grow in back- 
yard. Make ideal ornamental shrubs. Carefully 
shipped postpaid from grower to your home, with 
cultural instructions, at planting time. (Minimum 
order 3 plants.) Order No. L25. 


12 plants for $10.68 
24 plants for $20.98 





COLORFUL TILE BOTTOM 
FLOWER POT STANDS 


What woman wouldn’t be proud of 
her plants artistically arranged on 
these clever flower pot stands! They 
protect windowsills and tables from 
water and dirt. Pompeian green 
wrought iron base with colorful 
glazed tile center. About 5’ in di- 


ameter. Pair, gift boxed. 
Order No. F20. $1.25 












ORDER BY MAIL—POSTPAID 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 















“Not a Weed Left” 


Tend your garden this 
modern way. Quick, easy; 
far better. Rotating blades 
and underground knife de- 
stroy weed growth. ‘‘BEST 
WEED KILLER EVER 
USED.”’ In same operation 
they break up the clods and 
crust, aerate the soil, work 
the surface into a level, 
moisture - retaining mulch 
A woman or boy can use it 
—do more and better work 
than 10 men with hoes. 


New Improved Models 
Roller bearings, tubular 
steel handle, ventilated 
filler drum and other new 
features further add to the 
pleasure of tending gar- 
den with a BARKER. 
Write for literature, sizes 
and new low prices. 


Box 75 David City, Nebraska 








Mulcher-Cultivator- 


Saves You Time— 
Saves You Labor 


BARKER MFG. CO. 





BUY U. S. 
SAVINGS BONDS 
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6 plants for $ 5.49 | 


Myrtle Euphorbia 


What is a pestiferous weed in one coun- 
try is a choice garden plant in another. The 
evergreen euphorbia of Europe, Euphorbia 
myrsinites, is one of the few evergreen 
species truly hardy to zero cold. This genus 
ranges from little weeds to tropical succu- 
lents of tree size, and includes poinsettia 
and that spiny vine, crown-of-thorns. The 
plant here pictured grows like an over- 
sized sedum, with fleshy procumbent stems 
of many broad evergreen blue-green leaves 
springing from deep roots in a permanent 
clump. Perhaps the chief beauty is in the 
foliage. In late April and May there are 
large flat terminal clusters of small yellow- 
ish flowers, with larger green-yellow bracts. 
These clusters slowly lose color and become 
green seed capsules. 

The plant falls forward by its succulent 
stems, but rarely roots itself. Propagation 
is by dividing the clump of rope-like roots 
or by cuttings. As with all euphorbias, the 
least break in the plant tissue and the 
plant sends out abundant milky juice, very 
acrid to taste. The true flowers are the 
little yellow centers, with the yellow leafy 
bracts making most of the color. 

For fock gardens, wall gardens, or a 
corner in poorest soil and in fullest sun, this 
European weed has value. Soon it makes a 
large tumbled clump of interesting blue- 
green foliage, and the plant lives for many 
years. In the coldest of Winters it withers 
and loses color, but revives with the first 
warmth of Spring. It is not a sedum or 
cactus, yet it has many characters of both. 
A few dealers of rock garden plants now 
offer it — for dry soils in fullest sun, though 
it is not in nature a truly desert plant. 

— SrerHEen F. Hamsiin 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden 





East Meets West 


Exotic Oriental trees, once recognized 
only from old prints and bizarre china- 
ware, now are familiar parts of the Ameri- 
can landscape. Tens of thousands of fine 
specimens, originally cultivated in China 
and Japan and closely associated with 
their ancient cultures, grace our streets 
and countrysides. 

Favorite trees, native of China, include 
the pre-historic gingko, goldenrain-tree, 
chinaberry, Chinese parasol-tree and the 
inevitable weeping willow. From Japan 
have come some cherished tree friends, led 
by a great variety of cherry trees. The 
Yoshina cherry, which attracts huge 
throngs to the nation’s capital at cherry 
blossom time, undoubtedly is the most 
famous kind. But the Japanese red pine, 
Korean pine, Japanese pine and the Japan- 
ese maple are also notables in their own 
right. 

Particularly good as a street tree is the 
hardy gingko, living fossil and sole sur- 
vivor of its family. Resistant to smoke, 
dust, wind and ice, it also is generally free 
from insect injury. Male trees are pre- 
ferred because they do not bear the ill- 
scented fruits. 

A camel of treedom is the goldenrain- 
tree, for it is very drought resistant. In 
Summer, its bright yellow flowers are most 
attractive, but it doesn’t stand the rigors 
of extreme cold. The chinaberry is small 
and attractive, most familiar as a shade 
and ornamental tree in the South from Vir- 
ginia west to California. However, it is 
relatively short-lived. 

— Artuur L. GREENE 


Kent, O. 





Hamblin photo 


This Euphorbia will grow in the poorest soil, in dry and hot locations, and though it may 
wither in zero cold, it snaps right back in the Spring 
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If he did not include a Flower-Pep tab-book with the last 
bouquet you ordered, it may be that he doesn’t know 
about them. 


He will be interested to know that hundreds of top-notch 
florists are making their customers happy by including a 
tab-book with each bouquet sold to insure its long life. 
Each tab-book carries the florists name, address, telephone 
number, etc. Customers are delighted with the extra life 
from their bouquets and with the easy-to-use tablets. 


Flower-Peps are also available in attractive floral gift 


boxes of 200 tablets for $3.00 or 50 tablets for $1.00 at 
better shops everywhere. 


‘‘Flower-Peps Keep Cut Flowers Fresh’’ 


Write for Free Folder 


FLOWER-PEPS DIVISION 


Department H-54 NEEDHAM 92, MASS. 














és back! 





This fine English Fertilizer is now available in 


the original formula that made it world renowned. 





For almost a hundred years Clay's has been 
in a class by itself as the world’s best fertilizer 
for all horticultural purposes. 

28 Ib. bag— $4.25 56 Ib. bag—$8. 112 Ib. bag— $14. 
Shipped prepaid east of Mississippi River 
Clay's is imported and distributed bythe Manufacturers of D & P Scale Oil, D & P Plant 


Spray, Dapspray, XL36 and America’s finest and most complete line of insecticides, 
fertilizers, weed killers and agricultural chemicals 


Doggett-Pfeil Co. 
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protection most 
gardens 


@It’s true! Amazing 
End-o-Weed completely 
destroys over 100 different 
kinds of weeds. And it’s 
so fast—so easy! Just mix 
End-o-Weed with water 
and apply. Weeds, includ- 
ing the roots, wither and 
die in a week or so. Yet or- 
dinary grass is unharmed. 
Get End-o-Weed now for 
a lovely, lasting, weed- 
free lawn. 


Presented by the makers of VIGORO 


complete, balanced 
plant food—supplies 
ali the food elements 
growing things re- 
quire from soil. 
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Rabbit Scat 


es: a 


ROTECT your garden from nibbling rabbits 

with Rabbit Scat. Rabbit Scat is a repellent, not a 
killer, does not hurt soil, plants, animals or people. 
It lasts through a number of storms and stays effec- 
tive. Protect your bushes and trees all year. Rabbit 
Scat repels pigeons from lawns and buildings. Rabbit 
Scat keeps birds away from grape vines. Scatter 
Rabbit Scat around the outside of the garden and the 
rabbits don’t cross to eat the plants in the garden. 


Unselicited Testimenials 


“Rabbit Scat was very successful for me. Please send 
—— to my friend Mrs. T. of K. . Maine.” Mrs. J. ——, 
South Carolina. 

“Thanks for the Rabbit Scat, it works beautifully.” Mrs. 
. Nickanacket, . 

“Rabbit Scat kept the birds away from our grapes. 
Thank you.” Mr. k —, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“We use Rabbit Scat, Dog’ N’Cat Scat, Rainbow-Gro with 











Layering Fruit Trees 


Six years ago, being acquainted with 
the propagation of the East Malling under- 
stocks for apples by layering, the idea 
occurred to me that propagation of named 
varieties of fruit trees by layering might 
be a cheaper means of multiplying trees 
than the usual methods of graftage. The 
clons of Malus understocks are propagated 
cheaply enough to be practicable as 
understocks, and the expense of budding 
or grafting is added to the expense of 
layering before a tree ready to sell, or to 
plant out in one’s own orchard, is available. 

The mound layering process is, of course, 
more easily applied on a large scale than 


| simple layering, but at the time it seemed 
| to me that the first step was to produce a 
| few trees by simple layering in order to 


get the own-rooted material to which to 


| apply mound layering later. 


great success.” Mr. Carl Truesdale, Brookwood Farms, | 
| I intended to mound layer deeply enough 


Barto, Penna. 
“Rabbit Scat keeps animal marauders out of my gar- 
den.” Mrs. E ——, Baltimore, Md. 


RETAIL PRICES 


(Fo ceaties) 5-pound bag 
(To dust) 5-pound bag 
Dog’ N’Cat Scat. A long lasting superior dog and cat 
os repellent. Lasts through several storms. 6 oz. for 
1.00. 





Rainbow-Gro — Color intensifier of flowers and increaser 
of production. Makes plants grow faster but no forcing or 
burning out. 


Rainbow-Gro contains plant food, hormones, and trace | 


items and is a root developer. Use on gardens and house 
plants. Use in hydroponics. 
Dissolve 1 teaspoonful in a gallon of water; water the 
| = eng and spray the garden. No bulky fertilizer needed. 
rice: 6 ounces for $1.00. 
Buy through your seed catalogue, at 
your dealer, or direct from 


GARDEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
3101 Luadlew Street 
Philadelphia 4, Penna. 
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Four Times as Much 

Much more delicious— A sensation 
all over America! Crisp white flesh, 
small seed area, wonderful for slic- 
ing. 8 in. and more long. Disease- 
resistant; bears where others fail. 
Special, 10 Seeds 10c; 120 Seeds $1; 
V4 Ounce $2.75, all postpaid. Order 
Today! 












Seed 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. Catalog 
Address: 324 Burpee Building 
at nearest city— Philadelphia 32, Pa. or 
Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 





BETTER SOIL — BETTER COMPOST 


Better Flowers and Vegetables 


ActivO is amazingly useful for composting; for 
conditioning and activating soils; for hot beds, 


better gardening. Converts gar 


without odor, in 2 to 6 weeks! No. 2 size, $1, 
treats 450 Ibs. compost; No. 7 size, $2, 1350 Ibs. 
Your lncal dealer 


SOIL SERVICE 


P. O. Box 131 
Townsend, Mass. 





WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


please mention 
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etc. A valuable multi-use, arbage into hur for | 


If the same problem faced me now, I 
would merely plant a tree of the variety 


that the understock root would not inter- 
fere, taking care, as an added precaution, 
that the understock was the wild Siberian 
crab, with its distinct leaf. At the time that 
suggestion never occurred to me. 

The result was that I have accumulated a 
certain amount of information on which 
varieties respond to simple layering, and 
the best time of the year to do it. One 
thing was revealed that is significant, 
namely, that varieties differ greatly in 


| ease of propagation by layering. The most 


difficult of all, the crab, Robin, produced 
roots for me this year after five Summers 
underground. The hardy apple, Heyer 12, 
grew roots rather readily. In fact, almost 


| any apple or crab can be regarded as 
| material for layering. 


Simple layering of course is out of the 
question for commercial propagation, being 
too slow and too expensive. However, any 
variety which will respond to simple 
layering can be assumed to be satisfactory 
for mound layering, since in mound layer- 
ing moist earth comes into contact with 


| much younger wood than in the simple 
layering method. 


I have never succeeded in getting any 


| Prunus nigra plum to root by layering, 


but the sand cherry hybrids with Prunus 
salicina layer readily, as do the sand cher- 
ries themselves. Prunus tomentosa, the 
Nanking cherry, also produces roots, though 


| less readily than the sand cherry. I tried 
| to root only one variety of sour cherry, 


into humus, | 


Orel, and failed with it, although the 
branches remained underground four or 
five years. 

Some trees can be layered when dormant 


| without fear of rotting, but others rot 


quickly unless they are in active growth at 
the time. The cherry plums may be 
layered at any time,— that is, the sand 
cherry hybrids with salicina. The crabs 
and apples may rot away if placed under- 
ground in the Fall, and they are best 
layered in midsummer, when the wood is 
younger and the active cambium is some 
measure of safeguard against decay. I have 


not tried to layer any plums of the domestica 
class, nor any other Prunus except those 
already named, and salicina itself. The 
latter I tried only once and failed. 

The secrets of successful layering are to 
have the branches chosen be as young as 
possible and to bury them deeply enough 
so that the earth about them will never 
dry out. 

— Percy H. Wricut 
Moose Range, Sask. 


Apricots for Home Planting 


Three apricots believed to be well suited 
for home use and local markets are listed 
by fruit specialists at the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva where they have been under 
observation. “Doty”, “Geneva”, and 
“Henderson” are the varieties recom- 
mended for trial because of their hardiness 
and generally good quality. All three ripen 
in midseason and are proving of merit as 
far north as Ontario, Canada, and in Michi- 
gan. Wherever possible, trees of two or 
three varieties should be planted together 
to insure good pollination. 

The original tree of Doty grew on the 
farm of Floyd Doty near Oaks Corners, 
N. Y. It is a large tree, very vigorous and 
productive. The fruit is medium in size, 
light golden yellow, and juicy and sweet. 
It is nearly free from fibre and is rated as 
good in quality and excellent for home and 
local markets. 

Geneva originated from seed collected 
near Frascati, Italy, and sent to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. It produces 
large, round fruits that are slightly pointed. 
The fruit is yellow with yellow flesh which 
is firm and sweet. The stone is free. The 
variety is said to be productive and of 
high quality. 

Henderson was developed by the late 
George W. Henderson of Geneva, N. Y., 
and is notable for the large size of the fruit 
and the strong, vigorous, productive tree. 
The roundish fruit is yellow, with yellow 
flesh which is slightly fibrous but sweet and 
of good quality. Henderson has a free 
stone. 

Zigadenus is a genus of perennial herbs, 
with or without bulbs, having linear leaves 
and greenish-white terminal flower clus- 
ters. There are about 25 species, all but 
two of which are North American. 








Write for illustrated CATALOG 
of OREGON GROWN ROSES 


Color 
Dyeing 


140th and SANDY BOULEVARD 
Box 5076 ¢ PORTLAND 13, ORE. 














INDOORS AND OUT 


GROW FINER FLOWERS 
STIM-U-PLANT, original plant food TAB- 
LETS. Promotes vigorous growth. Use in 
ag 9 plants, gardens. Safe, convenient. 

y tl 


housands. At dealer or mail 35c¢ 
for full size package to 
Stim-U-Plant Co., Box 1955. Columbus, O. 
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FOR YOUR GARDEN 


LIBRARY 






This big, new, 52- 
page catalogue for 
1950, ‘'Garden 
Gems,” is a “must” 
for serious garden- 
ers. It will help you 
plan and plant your 
garden. Described 
and illustrated in 
color are the best NEW ROSES, including the 
ALL-AMERICA ROSE SELECTIONS as well 
as OLD-FASHIONED ROSES; many new and 
old favorite PERENNIALS; Unusual EVER- 
GREEN SHRUBS ond VINES; AZALEAS and 
RHODODENDRONS; LILACS and many other 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. A host of rare and 
unusual garden gems are offered for the first 
time. It is truly a catalogue you will like to 
read and keep and use. 


Free East of lowa; please remit 35¢ (stamps or 
coins) elsewhere in U. S. A. Customers of record 
receive their copy automatically. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME! 














New and ‘Rare 


PLANTS 


Hardy New England Grown— 


VISIT OUR NURSERY. We can 
help you with Your Spring Plant- 
ing Problems. Ask for catalog. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 


























East Boxford . Massachusetts 
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BEGONIAS 


Start these popular favorites indoors now, and 
transplant to a shaded or semi-shaded garden 
spot in May. 
Three Types 
Double Camellia-Flowered 
Double Carnation-Flowered 
Single Frilled 
Available in the following colors: 
Orange, Pink, Salmon, Scarlet, White, Yellow 
Prices: 3 for 95c; Doz. $3.50. Postpaid 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England's Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. Boston 9, Mass. 














BURGUNDY MYRTLE 


Unusual burgundy colored periwinkle. Hardy 
—free flowering — evergreen ground-cover. 
Shade or sun. 

3 for $1.65, 10 for $4.50 Postpaid 


WHITE GARDENS 


Rockland Street Brockton, Massachusetts 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALS 
YOUR CHOICE $1.00 PREPAID 
Any six lots $5.00 prepaid. Top quality medium bulbs or larger 


15 Spotlight, yellow 
5 Sunlight, orange 
15 Cover Girl, pink 
15 King Lear, purple 
15 Red Charm, red 


Whately, Mass. 








4 Fabulous, pink 
10 Lipstick, rose 
2 Sibeney, lavender 
15 Leading Lady, white 
5 Mid America, red 


STANFORD BLISH ° 
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| For Permanence 


For plants of permanence and easy cul- 
ture try the Epimediums. This dependable 
family of herbaceous plants is little known 
in this section. Enthusiastic gardeners will 
find the Epimedium a welcome addition, 
not only for a ground cover, but for shady 
border as well. It is evident that very few 
gardeners in our section realize how tolerant 
they are of various conditions. Listed in 
some catalogs as woodland plants we find 
they are adaptable to many difficult loca- 
tions in garden plantings. 

We started with FE. pinnatum sulphu- 
reum, and this little beauty in May pro- 
duced showers of soft sulphur-yellow 
blooms poised on wiry stems eight to 10 


| inches in height. The airy stems, with 


flowers resembling a tiny columbine, are 





very appealing in early May and are fol- 
lowed by young leaves beautifully marked. 
As the pinnate-shaped leaves develop they 
become heavy textured. 

E. grandiflorum niveum was the next 
addition with the same satisfying results. 
This dainty white beauty grows 10 to 12 
inches in height, and its leathery green 
foliage is ornamental throughout the season 


| as the blossoms are in the Spring. E. al- 


pinum rubrum is another good addition. 
Red and yellow flowers are carried on 12- 
inch stems, and the blossoms are larger 
with upcurved petal spurs. The striking 
red foliage in the Spring and late in the 





| Fall makes this an outstanding perennial | 
to plant in borders where shade plants | 


play an important part in the garden 


| picture. 
| Planted on the north side of the house, 
where soil is kept friable with a good dress- 


ing of peat moss and leaf mold, this dainty 


perennial flourishes. Plantings facing east | 


with morning sun and grouped with prim- 
roses proved another satisfying combina- 
tion. Under shrub plantings facing south 
where soil is dry has proved fairly success- 


| ful although plants have not increased as 


much and foliage was not as lush as in the 
east and north borders. 

Cultural practice indicates that average 
soil conditions suffice to grow this peren- 
nial, but extra care by addition of leaf mold 
or peat moss to hold moisture will prove 
beneficial: also the addition of well-rotted 
cow manure and bonemeal. Where prim- 
roses are grown this extra feeding shows re- 
sults with Epimediums as well. 

Last — but not least —the decorative 
foliage with its lasting qualities when cut 
is in great demand for flower arrangements 
in the Fall. Foliage on E. pinnatum sul- 
phureum is the most decorative. 

We allow the foliage to remain on the 


| plant during the Winter as it is inclined to 
| remain evergreen. In the Spring, when 


borders are groomed the foliage is cut back 
to permit the dainty blossoms, reminding 
me of butterflies poised for flight, to show 
off to better advantage with the soft 
green of fresh foliage in the Spring garden. 

— Rose VAsUMPAUR 
Western Springs, III. 


PREMIER makes 
soil 2Zve 
gardens Ave 





° 
Roots grow stronger—plants gro 
lovelier—in soil conditioned by 

Premier Peat Moss. 
Fluffy Premier adds pure, weed-free, 
Spongy, 97% organic matter to your 
soil. It gives substance to light soil— 
loosens heavy soil—so that roots can 
spread out. Because of its amazing 
absorbency, it soaks up as much as 20 
times its weight in moisture. It enables 
all soil to store water, air and plant 
food—and release it as needed. Premier 
also acts as an “‘appetizer”’ to stimulate 
the feeding of roots and the growth 
of plants. 
Give your soil Premier Peat Moss— 
and your soil will give you the strong- 
growing lawn and garden you want. Ask 
your dealer today for Premier Peat 
Moss—easily identified by the blue bale 
head with the Certified Seal. 
PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. @.Siallny 
535 Fifth Avenue Leertisied ],; 
New York 17, N. Y. earned 
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Why thousands of Americans read 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Contributions by the world’s leading plantsmen... 
delightful pictures of old-world gardens... authorita- 
tive reviews of new British and European varieties . . . 
these are some of the reasons why this famous British 
monthly has won a unique place in the hearts of the 
American garden-loving public. You, too, will appre- 
ciate GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





-seeanaoeny “2208 


Send only $1.50 made payable to our authorized 
agent, Jeremy North—Bookseller (Gi. 153), 
“Friendship House,” Jamestown, Rhode Island, 
with this coupon completed, for 12 consecutive issues 
sent direct to your address from London. Two Years 
$2.75. Three Years $4. 

















You 
can have a 


BETTER 
QURDEN 


PAIR W'S 





Your favorite dealer has a large as- 
sortment of freshly tested, freshly 
packaged Ferry’s Seeds—all specially 
selected for your locality. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CoO. 
DETROIT 31 » SAN FRANCISCO 24 


Hear “The Old Dirt Dobber” on “THE GARDEN 
GATE”—Saturday mornings—CBS 











ES-TRA- 


ESsential TRAce MINerals are vital for growth 
of vigorous, brilliant flowers, prolific vegetables 
rich in minerals, and sturdy, disease-resistant 
shrubs and trees. Most soils are deficient in 
minerals and need Es-Tra-Min. Based on re- 
searches of Dept. of Agriculture and Royal 
Botanical Society. 


5 Lbs. Postpaid $1.25 
(Enough for a large garden) 


WEST CHESTER CHEMICAL CO. 
Box 39-H West Chester, Pa. 














PERENNIALS 
FROM PITZONKA 


Pitan a more beautiful garden this year than ever 
before with a variety of tuode perennials and rock 
— plants. They will bloom year after year with 
ittle care. Write for Pitzonka’s 1950 Perennial Cata- 
log in color showing best-known and loved plants. 


Famous Pitzonka’s Pansies also deserve a place in your 
garden. Try our special spring offer below and delight 
in the large, velvety blooms in a blend of artist's 
colors. 

Pitzonka's Cut-Flower Mixture 


50 plants... $2.75 ppd. 
Send 25c in coin for Pitzonka’s Pansy and Perennial 
Catalogs in color 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 





BOX 340 BRISTOL, PA. 
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Lawn Care 

From page 144 

described. They can be obtained more 
readily after a heavy rain or shower. 


August-September 

The battle against crab grass will be won 
or lost during midsummer. Short cutting 
as advocated by many injures the good 
grass and does not prevent all of the crab 
grass from seeding. Systematic hand weed- 
ing or spraying must be continued. Every 
effort should be made to eliminate all crab 
grass before the end of August. When it is 
under control a renovation program should 
follow. Otherwise there will probably be 
just as much crab grass in the lawn the 
following year. 

The soil test and the general appearance 
of the lawn will indicate repairs needed 
now. For a number of well-known reasons 
it is highly desirable that these repairs be 
made during this period. When machinery 
for the purpose is available the lawn should 
first be thoroughly aerified. Limestone and 
fertilizer as indicated by the soil test should 
next be applied. If the soil has not been 
tested, if the lawn is poor and if no lime has 
been applied for five years, limestone and 
fertilizer may be applied as directed for the 
February-March period. 

The quality of the seed sown is far more 
important than the quantity if evenly 
sown. Use blue grass in the sun and fescue 
in the shade. One to two pounds of the best 
grade should be sufficient for most lawn 
repairing. 

Practically all shady lawns need some 
repairs each Spring and Fall. This is not 
true for all sunny lawns. Some factors 
which contribute to minimum care are 
high-cutting, permitting the clippings to 
remain and the inclusion of one per cent of 
wild white clover in the seeding mixtures 


| used on sunny lawns. 


As mentioned previously, a good plan is 
to mix the limestone, fertilizer and seed 
needed for each 1000 square feet, with 100 
pounds of sedge peat or humus and then 
spread the mixture in one operation. 


October-November 


Any repairs not made the previous period 
should be made without delay. Mowing at 
1)% inches should be continued as long as 
the grass grows. Normally Fall is the season 


| most favorable for the development of thick 
| sturdy turf. The cool moist weather and 


regular mowing encourage the grasses to 
stool or spread more rapidly than in any 


| other season. Regular mowing encourages 


this tendency. It is all wrong to stop mow- 


ing in September. Lawns mowed all Fall 
will be greener in Winter and better in the 
Spring. 

Weedy lawns may be sprayed with 2,4-D 
as directed for the April-May period. Such 
lawns will be relatively weed free the 
following Spring. 

Leaves should be removed from time to 
time. Otherwise they will smother the 
grass and cause bare spots in the lawn. 
Winter covers are not necessary. Lawns 
subject to excessive trespassing should be 
fenced off. 


December 


Forget the lawn and do your Christmas 
shopping early. 


January 


Have your mower sharpened and its 
cutting height accurately set at 11% inches. 
If it can not be set that high any machinist 
can make a set of high-cut brackets for you. 
Oil should be brushed on the revolving 
blades and the bed knife to prevent rusting. 
It is not too early to order your grass seed, 
fertilizer, 2,4-D and other supplies. Spray- 
ers, fertilizer spreaders and other tools 
should be checked and put into’ usable 
condition. 

The soil of poor lawns with bare spots 
should be tested. There is generally a warm 
period or thaw during which the soil may 
be sampled. Take five to 10 thin slices to a 
depth of six inches for each 1000 square 
feet. Let the soil dry indoors for several 
days and then make up a composite sample. 
Send a pint of it to a competent soil testing 
laboratory. Request a detailed written re- 
port of the test. Unless the testing is done 
accurately there is no point in having it 
done. 


February-March 


This is one of the most critical periods of 
the year for the repair of poor lawns. It is 
well-established that aerification is bene- 
ficial to all kinds of turf. Elaborate machines 
for aerification are widely used on golf 
courses. By taking advantage of nature’s 
aerification at this time of the year, you 
can save yourself much labor and expense. 
The alternation of freezing and thawing 
produces a honey-combed effect during 
much of this period. Advantage of this 
condition should be taken at the earliest 
opportunity. When the crocuses bloom is 
plenty late. 

Remove all coarse debris such as sticks 
and stones, but do not rake up the dead 
grass which will serve as a mulch if left in 
place. On poor lawns, with thin and bare 


Formula A 


Lbs. of 2,4-D 
(per acre) 


Gallons 
(Sprayer capacity) 


100 
(%) 





Per cent of 2,4-D X Gallons per acre 


(In concentrate) 


(Rate of spraying) 


Formula B 


Ounces of 16 
(Ounces) 
Concentrate = ———— —————_—_———— 
Required 
Ounces 16 X 2X 100 X 4 





Required 15 X 200 


64 
= — or 444 Ounces (Approximately) 
15 
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Lawns continued 


spots, limestone and fertilizer should be 
applied in accordance with the needs indi- | 
cated by the soil test. If, however, the 
soil has not been tested and if no lime has 
been used for five years, it will be safe to 
apply 80 pounds of powdered limestone | 
and either 20 pounds of 10-6-4 or 30 pounds | 
of 5-10-5 (preferably in granular form). | 
One hundred pounds of fine sedge peat or 
humus may also be applied to advantage 
at this time because much of it will work 
into the crevices of the honey-combed 
soil. 

Grass seed should be sown according to 
need. If the lawn is half-covered with good 
turf, one to two pounds of seed will be 
sufficient. Even distribution is more im- 
portant than quantity. On sunny areas use 
a mixture containing plenty of blue grass. 
Look at the analysis on the seed bag before 
purchasing. It may pay you to purchase 
pure blue grass seed. If a clover lawn is 
desired include one-half ounce of clover 
seed. On shady areas use a mixture contain- 
ing one of the fescues such as Chewings or 
a variety of creeping red fescue. If you want 
a good lawn avoid mixtures containing 
rye grass. The seed mixture which is the 
highest in price will in all probability be the 
lowest in cost if measured in terms of the 
results. 

It is entirely safe to apply limestone, 
fertilizer, peat and seed on the same day. 
In fact all of these materials may be uni- | 
formly mixed and applied in one operation. | 
t is never wise, however, to mix hydrated 
lime and a fertilizer because this combina- 
tion causes a serious loss of the ammonia 
in the fertilizer. 

After seeding and fertilizing roll the 
lawn as soon as the soil is “just right” 
which means while it is still moist and 
pliable but not soggy. When water stands 
in one’s footprints it is too wet. Use a light | 
roller as the only purpose of rolling is to 
push back into the soil the grass roots 
which have been raised by the frost. 

If lawn is poor and soil has not been 
tested, it should be done without delay. 
Soil samples may be taken as previously 
described. They can be obtained more 
readily after a heavy rain or shower. 


Chicory Blooms 


Chicory has nothing to commend it but 
the blue of its blossoms. Its leaves are 
insignificant, its nearly naked stems are 
tough and ungainly, its few flowers are 
short-lived. At the end of a walk, at eleven 
one morning, I picked a few sprigs. The 
flowers were lovely for our dinner. By 
supper time it was another story. The 
flowers had not only closed and wilted 
but were a faded, dirty-white. It was sur- 
prising next morning to find a single bud 
had opened and the vase held one more blue 
blossom. 
— Nett McMurray | 


April 1950 

















aly SPRING FLOWERS 


ALL HARDY « for Rock Gardens, Borders, Bedding and Shady Locations 
e COLLECTION I e 


Spring Flowering —Height 6 to 10 inches 
A Cc d (Wild Ginger) 


Oi aceted, die owt "s Bi hes) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 
Phiox Bifida—(Cleft Phlox) 

ec fanaa See alee we 


Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 
Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird's-foot-Violet) 








*) 





leach or 8 plants for........... $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for........... $4.50 


Hepatica Triloba (Liverwort) 


e COLLECTION Ii e« 


oe Flowering —Height 16 to 30 inches 


ilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 
—— Triphylium—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheon Media—(Shooting Stars) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 
Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polygonatum Biflorum—(Solomon’s Sea!) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bell wort) 











leach or 8 plants for...........$1.00 A raeneg = (Sol Seal) 
"s 


5 each or 40 plants for........... $4.50 
. COLLECTION ill e 


Spring Flowering —Height 6 to 12 inches 


Trillium Cernuum—(Nodding Trillium) 
Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 

Trillium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 

Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 


leach or 6 plants for........... $1.00 


5 each or 30 plants for........... $4.50 
Trillium Grandiflorum (Large White) 


e COLLECTION IV e 


Spring Flowering —Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripedium Acauvle—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescenes—(Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 










leach or 3 plants for........... $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for........... $4.50 





Cypripedium Spectabile (Showy Ladyslipper) 


yPrp Pr 


¢ HARDY FERNS « 














Adi (Maidenhair Fern) 14 in. 
Athyrium Filictemina-(Lody Fern) 24 in. 
Botrychium V Fern) 12 in. 
Dryepteris Spinuloso—(Teothed Wood Fern) 18 in. 
Fern) 38 in. 
> di a ytoni (ir d Fern) 36 in. 





Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) : 30 in. 





Fern) 16 in. 
Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 36 in. 
Woodweardia Virginica—(Chain Fern) 20 in. 





1 each or 10 plants for........... $2.00 
5 each or 50 plants for........... $9.00 


All orders are postpaid. 





DELPHINIUMS 


1-Year Field Grown Plants Will Bloom This Year 


BELLADONA IMPROVED—Glistening sky- 
blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot spikes. 
BELLAMOSUM IMPROVED—Velvety, dark- 
blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot spikes. 


CHINENSIS "CAMBRIDGE BLUE" — Brilliant, 
deep-blue flowers are borne freely on 18 to 8 for $1.00 - 50 for $5.00 postpaid 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids. Large, individual flowers measuring as much as two 
to three inches across, are closely set on tali erect spikes three to five feet in height. 


Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS. Dark Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and pastels; Giant 
White. 5 plants for $1.00 « 30 for $5.00 postpaid 


24 inch spikes with many laterals. Blooms over a 
long period of time. 


All of the above varieties thrive under a wide 
range of climatic conditions. Fine for cutting 


ORDER NOW—Shipments will be made at proper planting time or when desired 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG OF HARDY WILDFLOWERS, FERNS, 
PERENNIALS, GLADIOLUS AND ROSES 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 
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Especially engineered 


§. FOR PROUD GARDENERS 


A quality tractor for those 
who take pride in the re- 
sults they get from the 
land they work—and the 
tools with which they 
work. Powerful . . . eco- 
nomical . . . easy to op- 
erate. Ask your Cunning- 
ham Dealer for a free 
demonstration! 

FREE! Write for booklets 
‘Beautiful Lawns’’ and 
‘More Crops Per Acre.’ 


James Cunningham a Gunmingham 


Rochester | 8, N. 


MONKSHOOD 


ACONITUM—Hand like spikes of superb 
hood-shaped flowers. call toon subject. Fine cut flower. 





17 attachments 
for year around 
usefulness! 

















ANTHORA—Lovely pale yellow, 3’. July 
BARKER’S—immense powder blue. 6’. Sept. 
FISCHERI—Soft sky blue. 2’. August 
NAPELLUS— Deep blive-purple. 4’. June 
NAPELLUS BICOLOR—Blve and white form. 
SPARKS—Deep royal purple. 3’. July 


One each for $3.00; 3 each for $8.00 postpaid 
FR EE Colored catalog of perennials 
—it pronounces all names. 


LAMB NURSERIES 


E. 101 Sharp Box H-4 Spokane, Wash. 








Grow Your Own Yews 
WELL-ROOTED BABY YEWS 


$1.75 per 10 $16.00 per 100 
Taxus m. hatfieldi — Hatfield’s Yew 
Taxus m. hicksi — Hick’s Yew 


Taxus media Improved Spreading Yew 


Write for complete list. Full direc- 
tions with every order. Shipped post- 
paid at planting time. No C.O.D. 


GARDENS 
Milton 86, Mass. 


PINE 


49 Pine Avenue 











Pacific Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 


latroducing 


ASTOLAT SERIES 


Entirely new colors ranging 
from Blush Pink to Rasp- 
berry Rose. 





Catalog on request 


CAPITOLA, CALIFORNIA 











FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1202 E. Washington 
Lane, ntown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


ey iy 
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Climbing Roses 
From page 140 


from year to year. Among the pink varieties 
are New Dawn, Dr. J. H. Nicolas, Dream 
Girl, Inspiration and Aloha. Orange Ever- 
glow and Mrs. Whitman Cross are good 
examples in yellow. Climbing Summer 
Snow, Penelope and Prosperity are re- 
current white climbers. 

For the warmer sections of the country, 
the climbing hybrid teas and climbing 
floribundas are exceedingly valuable, and 
it is likely that they could be grown with 
considerable success in the colder regions 
if one will go to the trouble of giving them 
special protection. Unless the plants are 
grown in a very protected spot, it is neces- 


| sary to remove the canes from their sup- 
| ports and lay them on the ground. This of 


course may be necessary even with the 
hardy climbers in very cold regions. The 
climbing hybrid teas and floribundas orig- 
inated for the most part as climbing 
sports of the bush varieties. The flower 
color and form remain the same as on the 
bush variety, but the habit is that of a 
climber. 

Despite the problem of Winter protection 
it is worth-while to experiment with a few 
of the better varieties such as Climbing 
Crimson Glory, Climbing Christopher 
Stone, Climbing Talisman, Climbing Dor- 
othy Ross, High Moon and Climbing 
World’s Fair. 

While no type of rose is really difficult 
to grow, climbers are perhaps the easiest. 
Once a plant is established it will thrive 
indefinitely with little attention paid to 


| soil preparation or fertilization. They are 


more tolerant of drought than most bush 
roses. They are less injured by disease and 
insect pests and will get along with less 


| spraying or dusting. Very often it takes a 





DISTINCTIVE | 


| it isn’t always practical to remove all the 


Vetterle & Reinelt | 


| 


climber three or more years to become 
well-established, so one should not expect 
too quick results. 

Pruning is probably the most exacting 
part of their culture, especially in the 
| small garden, because if they are left un- 
pruned, they soon become a tangled thicket 
of briars that is an eyesore except when the 
plants are in full bloom. Ramblers should 
be pruned as soon as they have finished 
blooming by cutting out all the canes that 
have flowered back to the ground level. 
Save the new canes that are coming up 
from the base and keep them tied to the 
support in an attractive manner. 

Large-flowered climbers do not produce 
as many new canes as the ramblers, so that 
As new canes 


canes that have flowered. 


| develop, old ones may be removed. After 





the petals wither and fade, remove the 
flower cluster leaving four to 12 inches of 
the lateral branch to produce flowers next 
year. In the case of the everblooming 
climbers, only the flower clusters should be 
removed back to the first leaf below the 
cluster. When the canes become crowded, 
some of the older ones can be removed. It 
is important that all climbers be kept tied 
to their supports. 


It is just as much fun to experiment with 
different varieties of climbers as it is with 
the bush roses. Read the description of the 
varieties in the catalogs. you receive this 
Spring and try some that you have not 
grown before. Experiment by growing them 
in different ways and in different spots in 
your garden. Use them lavishly and you’ll 
find that they will give unlimited pleasure 
with a minimum of effort. 


Foundation Plantings 


From page 141 


There is a wide choice of conifers, and it 
is necessary only to mention some of them. 
Among the lower growing forms are Mugo 
pine, Pfitzer juniper and its newer, smaller 
form (compacta), Tamarix savin (Juniperus 
sabina tamariscifolia) and Sargent juniper. 

There are low-growing arborvitaes such 
as Compact, Little Gem, and Woodward. 
To these may be added the yews previously 
mentioned, both dwarf and tall. Taller 
conifers for accent at doorways or corners 
are Eastern, Pyramidal Eastern, Vervaene 
and the very attractive Douglas Pyramidal 
arborvitaes. Compact specimens of the com- 
mon red cedar are frequently used for this 
purpose, but the naturally denser, slower- 
growing Canaert and Schott red cedars are 
to be preferred. 

As a rule deciduous shrubs are chosen for 
their flowering qualities, and the limiting 
factors in their selection are suitability of 
height and habit of growth. The Garland 
and Thunberg spireas are favorites, and the 
quinces with either pink, white, or red 
flowers, have the additional virtue of 
flowering freely in partial shade. The 
slender, the Lemoine and the Mongolian 
deutzias, and such mock-oranges as Boule 
d’Argent, Albatre, Mont Blanc, Avalanche 
and others of equally low growth, are use- 
ful. The small, neat foliage of the Cut-leaf 
Stephanandra is interesting, but its flowers 
are rather inconspicuous. The Double 
Kerria, with its green branches in Winter 
and the Rock-spray Cotoneaster, notable 
for its flattened fern-like branching and 
abundance of red berries in the Fall and 
Winter, will prove worth-while additions. 

In order to keep them attractive in 
appearance, most deciduous shrubs require 
some annual renewal pruning. Whether a 
planting is continuous along the foundation 
or arranged in groups, it should not be 
overcrowded. With evergreens particu- 
larly, one plant of the correct size, properly 
placed is more distinctive then three or four 
smaller ones. 





——— POTS for AFRICAN VIOLETS 


“Squatty”’ Clay Pots, dark rex 

fn color and with excellent oo 
ity, are ideal for AFRICAN VIOLETS 
Has specially treated edges to help 
= ent — off of leaves 
Used by florists for growing vio- 
lets, and recommended as one of 

the best for pd Seana. Shipped 

F prepaid parcel po: 

. 3 tor $1.00 — 10 for $2.00. Prices 
of other sizes on request. 25c additional postage west of Rockie 


CERAMO COMPANY Box 84-F JACKSON, MISSOURI 





HORTICULTURE 
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% Pkg. of 100 


PAT. PENDING 






for Your at ear 


Wwick-tles 
Round cushion, wire center 


*“Quick-ties’ * gre weatherized 
with resin to last an entire 


seuson. 


Pkg. of 80 only 25¢ 








AT YOUR LOCAL SEED AND 
GARDEN STORE OR ORDER DIRECT 


PORTCO corPORATION 
VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 
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AVOID “GARDEN” HANDS 


and Callouses,. Also don't let soap, hot-water, 
grime, soil-under-nails, paint- 
ing, dry cleaning fluids, etc., rob 
your hands of natural oils and 

comfort. Wear Watsolite 
Plastic Gloves. 


ANNOUNCING — THE 
1950 SOFTEST VINYL 
Tough, Seamless Gloves ® Durable 


@ Non-skid © Form-Fitting ® Non- 
allergic © Finger-Free 


Withstand boiling water, gas, oil or 
it cosmetics, 













paid. Immediate Delivery! Each pair 
boxed. Sizes 6 to 10 incl. }4 sizes. Medium 
wt. for dishwashing or housework. Med. 
Light wt. for daintier glove in House, or 
Garden work. $1.50 per pair postpaid. Send 
DRESS glove size. (Do not “‘up” your si 
—we de that), and mg glove wt. with 
Check er Money Orderto 

WATSOLITE COMPANY, INC. 

R. D. 1, Morrisville 13, Pa. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 














MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
GARDEN SHOP '3,4d97"" 
75 Granite Street — Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
Old iron and wire furniture. Bird Baths. 


Alabaster vases . .. modern ceramics. Country 
antiques. St. Francis figures — $7.50, $15, $25 





S-L-N INVISIBLE 


PLANT STAKES 


“the stake with the magic twist" 


A trial lot of 25 — 36” stakes for...............- $2.80 
Gift Box of 18 Miniature Stakes for............. $1.25 
Invisible Plant Supports 

Trial box of 6 — 10” and 6 — 15” for............ $2.75 
Currier Suet Feeders.........cccccccccccees 75c each 
SoLoN Gardem Lime. ........cccccccccccccccccces $1.00 


Send for Our Circular 
W. B. ESSELEN, 338 "Union Street, 














| 
GARDEN 
ACCESSORIES 


BIRD BATHS SUN DIALS 
WEATHER VANES 


IRON FURNITURE 


THE GARDEN SHOP 
26 Church St. Wellesley, Mass. 
No catalog issued 














April 1950 











Millis, Mass, | 


Growths on Trees 


Burls, or knobby growths, on the trunks 
of trees are like warts on a human hand. 
They are unsightly. Sometimes they cause 
concern to home owners who want to know 
what to do about them. Leave them alone! 
They are not especially injurious to a tree 
upon which they develop. 

Like human warts, they represent proto- 
plasm gone haywire. Small burls an inch 
or two in diameter are common on various 
trees, both trunk and large limbs. They are 
probably due to an early injury of the cork 
cambium. Often the damage dates back to 
a Winter so cold that it resulted in distor- 
tion of the relatively straight fibre of the 
inner bark. Frequently burls are caused by 
bumps from a lawnmower or other heavy 
object. 

Fungus and bacteria entering a tree at 
an injured point also may cause burls. 
Burls that are moderately common upon 
soft maple are believed due to bacteria. 
Larger burls, gnarled and unsightly, that 
appear on oak and hickory are produced 
by a fungus. 

Burls may start when a tree is young. 
| The infection causes a marked discolora- 
tion and thickening of the more badly af- 
fected part. As the burl develops it takes 
on the appearance of a tree lined with age. 
It is irregularly fissured. It is not uncom- 
mon for buds to spring from a burl. But 
rarely do these develop. Pinch them off, 
if you like. And don’t worry! 

Dr. R. P. MarsHau 
Stamford, Conn. 


Pears in Wisconsin 


In much of the state of Wisconsin the 
weather is too severe for the successful 
growing of pears. The southern and south- 
eastern sections have the most favorable 
growing conditions. Winnebago County is 
located along the northern edge of this sec- 
tion, so that all varieties cannot grow well 
and bear good crops of fruit. 

Flemish Beauty pear has proved to be a 
hardy variety and is a good grower, bearing 
fruit of large size and excellent quality. It 
does not require another variety to pollinate 
it as many varieties do. A single tree will 
produce a good crop of fruit, making it a 
fine pear for the small orchard. 

In spite of drought years the fruit have 
attained good size. They make rapid growth 
the last two or three weeks before picking 
time which comes the first week in Sep- 
tember. It is a good keeper. Its fine quality 
rates it first class as a dessert pear and 
also for canning. The flesh is free from grit 
or stone if picked while still green. When 
fully ripe it is pale yellow with a rosy 
blush. 

It is regular in bearing a good crop and 
has shown no sign of pear blight. Trees 
start bearing comparatively young and 
grow into a well-shaped tree with little 
pruning. 

— Eunice FisHer 
Madison, Wisc. 
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VICTORIAN TEA COZY 


Completely handmade of fine, soft felt, dec- 
orated with twelve nosegays, this tea cozy is 
attractive from all angles while keeping the 
steeping tea hot. Well-padded, taffeta-lined, its 
four panels insure complete coverage and fit. 
10’ high, 32’’ circumference, in rose or blue. A 
gift of high quality. 


POSTPAID $7.50 
MARIE FARMER’S WORK-BOX 


Dept. HE 
92 Grafton Street, Arlington 74, Mass. 








St. Francis of Assisi 


Outstanding accessory for flower 
ments. This lovely ceramic figurine is 7 
in off white, only $2.25 postpaid. 


RUTH SHOPMYER 
Manchester Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


MARCY FARM CANDY 


ALL HOMEMADE 


arrange- 


‘ high, 











Write for MARCY FARM CANDY 
free 1173 CHESTNUT STREET 
Mail Order NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64 
Leaflet MASSACHUSETTS 





New and Beautiful 
Plastie Flower Markers 


These flower markers are 6” tall with a 
writing space of 3” by 144". The markers‘are 
made of a durable weathe =rproof green plastic 
which is very attractive and will improve the 
appearance of any garden. A weatherproof 
pencil is furnished with every order. Orders 
shipped prepaid. Box of 12 — $1.5 
“3 25 — $2.90 — Box of 100—$ 

*.0.D. LANDRE FLOWER MARKER 
Worthingeon, Ohio. 














MACDONALD’'S 
FARMER'S ALMANACS 

for 1950 now ready. 53rd year of publication. Tell 

when to plant and harvest by the signs of the moon 

and many other articles both astrological and edu- 

cational, Price 30 cents a copy sent by mail, postage 


aid. 
—_ ATLAS PRINTING CO. 
Dept. H, Binghamton, New York 
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Now create lovely 


In New MAGIC 
i PYLLA 


shown—made by embedding real pan- 
sies in Castolite, the “‘Magic’’ liquid 
casting plastic. Comes crystal clear or 
may be colored. Produce gorgeous ef- 
fects. Make jewelry, book ends, candle 
holders, picture frames, figurines. Em- 
bed real flowers, butterflies, coins, photos, 
for novel plaques, paper weights, tiles, 
other objects. Use only home tools. 


e New Book SHOWS HOW 


Big, new book explains simple methods to 
get started. Also gives proved Success Plan 
for making extra money. Hundreds suc- 
ceeding. Send 25c today for “‘A Way to 
Success.”” 


The Castolite Co., Dept D23, Woodstock, III. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





PERENNIALS. 300 Best Varieties for the Philadelphia 
area. Border, Rockery, Wall, Shade, Wild Gardens. 
April Special: Primula Polyanthus — large flowered, 
bright colors: 8 field grown pate for $2.00. Other 1950 
specials at 6 to 20 for $1.00. Send for list. S. K. COW- 
ELL, 7202 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia 28, Pa. 





AZALEAS — Our “Little Ten"’ Collection will give you 
a real collection thrill. Ten choicest evergreen varieties 
$4.25. Twenty all different $8.00. Two year plants. Also 
a hardy “‘Northern Collection’’. Japanese Red Maple 
8-12" 75¢ 24” Pink Dogwood $2.75. 8’’ Franklinia 
alatamaha 55¢. Ten American Boxwood $2.50. 20¢ 
postage please. Visitors welcome. COUNTRY GAR- 
DENS, Gaithersburg 3, Md. 





DAHLIAS OF DISTINCTION and QUALITY. Intro- 
ductory offer with this ad only. Darcy Sainsbury 50¢, 
D-Day 60¢, Eleanor Frances 50¢, Greater Glory, 75¢, 
Jane Cowl 35¢, Lakeside Beauty 85¢, Marshall's Pink 
40¢, Mayor Otis 75¢, Mrs. Pinchot 50¢, Mrs. LeBou- 
tillier 35¢, Pink Sutherland 50¢, Mrs. Knudsen 50c. 
Miniatures 30¢ each: Carlotta, Fairy Kewpie, Baby 
Royal, Orchid Lady, Ruby Ring, Rita Marie. Lilly 
Belle 50¢. Pompons — twelve varieties $3.00. Minimum 
order $5.00, postpaid. Write for Price List. SMITH’S 
DAHLIA GARDENS, 14625 46th Avenue South (H) 
Seattle 88, Wash. 





GREENHOUSE, Iron frame 25 by 16 feet. Heating 
system benches excellent condition. Bargain. Write 


Box 34, Hamilton, Mass. 
STATE INSPECTED, VIGOROUS STRAW- 
BERRY PLANTS: Howard 17 (Premier), Pathfinder, 
Catskill, Senator Dunlap, Beatrice, Sparkle, Robinson 
(Scarlet Beauty), Virginia. 25 for $1.25; 50 for $2.00; 
100 for $3.10; 200 for $6.00. Kardinal King 20% higher. 
All postpaid. FRANKLIN C. ROBERTS, Sr., Box- 
ford, Mass. 








DOUBLE BLOODROOT — NOW! This immaculate 
beauty at common gardener prices. Strong divisions 3 
for $2.50, 10 or more 75¢ each. J. M. KREAG, 115 W. 
St. Joseph St., Lansing 15, Mich. 





“WEST O’ THE ROCKIES” DELPHINIUM. Bril- 
liant scarlet rose and pink flowered species hybrids. 
Descriptive folder upon request. A. A. SAMUELSON, 
R. 2, Pullman, Wash. 





SPRING RAINBOW OF MIXED PRIMROSES. 
Rare shades, catalog. Primroses, Iris, Poppies, Peonies, 
Daylilies. BOULDER WALL GARDENS, Walpole, 
1. H. 





OREGON PRIMROSE SEEDS — Blue Acaulis, Large 
Floret Auricula Hand Pollinated Polyanthus, Candela- 
bras, Dollar package, Five packages, $4.00. PRIMROSE 
ACRES, Gladstone 2, Oregon. 





PUT COLOR IN YOUR GARDEN. For all summer 

blooming, hardy phlox are outstanding. Many lovely 

varieties. Free price list. FREDERIC REA, Norwood, 
ass. 








TRUE WILD ORCHIDS (Epidendrum Tampense) — 
Air plants gathered by Seminoles in Everglades; grow 
anyplace; no soil; will bear white bloom, purple neoet. 
Pack of 5 for $1.00 ppd. Cultural directions. KILGORE 
Auburndale, Florida. 





GIFTS, 614 Magnolia St., 








GLADIOLUS MIXTURE, 20 large bulbs, many col- 
ors, superior varieties, $1.00; 50 for $2.00. G. CAREY, 
Marlboro, Mass. 





ANNUAL FLOWER SEEDS, 20 packages $1.00, post- 
paid. Includes Unwin Dahlia, Sensation Cosmos, Giant 
Zinnia, Solpiglassis, Sunshine Asters and other choice 
varieties. HAZEL MAYNARD, 9507 Jefferson, 
Brookfield, I1l. 





BUY YOUR CHR YSANTHEMUMS from a Propaga- 
tor. Send for Free Price List. HILLTOP HOUSE 
GARDEN, Box 214, Bettendorf, Iowa. 





Large $3.25, medium $2.00, 


GLADIOLUS BULBS, 
List free. GARVER, 


small $1.25 per 100 postpaid. 





| $15 
Tallulah Falls, G 


| CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


DOUBLE BLOODROOT — Very rare. Flowers like 
small, double, white Peonies. Grows easily, weedsy soil, 
part shade. Order now, September delivery. $1.20 post- 
paid; $1.80 for 2; $2.55 for 3; $4 for 5. GRAY-COLE, 
Bradford, Mass. 


CHR YSANTHEMUMS. 10 varieties labeled including 
Fred Rockwell $2.25 postpaid. Catalog free. SUNSET 
VIEW IRIS GARDENS, Constantine, Mich. 


24 New English importa- 
including The Famous Sweetheart series. 1950 
introductions by Bristol, Kraus, and Lehman. Also 
Iris and Hemerocallis. Request Catalogue. SHOE- 
MAKER’S GARDENS, Overland Park, Kansas. 








tions, 





RHODODENDRON (Carolinianum) Native azaleas, 
Rhododendron (maximum), Kalmia (laurel) hemlock. 
a as desired. Heavily rooted. 3 Ft., 100 $26.50; 

.00, ee. NATURE’S GREENHOUSE, 





CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each acaule, pubes- 
cens, spectabile, $2.00. 12 acaule, $2.00. 25 wildflowers, 
mixed $1.50. Postpaid. HENDERSON’S BOTANICAL 
GARDENS, Greensburg, Indiana. 


GLADIOLUS — 100 Top size bulbs 10 each choice 
varieties mixed $3.75 postpaid. Half lots $2.00. BERG 
BROS., Brampton, Mich. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS in all their glorious colors. 
We offer the best plants and tubers. Free folder. 
BLACKWOOD BEGONIA GARDENS, 1817-F E. 
4th Street, Superior, Wisconsin. 


5000 GLADIOLUS BULBLETS $1.00, 40,000 $6.00, 
150,000 $20.00 mixed colors, all postpaid. BREWER’S 
NURSERY, 138 Vine, Harrisburg, Pa. 














ORCHIDS: Anyone can grow our Calanthe Orchids. 
No Special soil or extra care. Succeed right with your 
African violets or ferns. Each plant bears spray of eight 
to twelve beautifully colored orchids. Fully mature, 
blooming size plants with full instructions Two Dollars 
each, three for Five Dollars, delivered to you. CHAR- 
MAINE GARDENS, Lakeland, Florida. 





2 YEAR CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS 84¢. 
Strawberries less than 2¢. Free Sale Catalogue. COM- 
MONFIELDS NURSERIES, Ipswich, Mass. 





ORCHID PLANT BARGAIN. To offer for shipment 
now, adult flowering size, Cattleya Species plants at 
$3.50 each, Percivaliana, Mendeli, Schroederae, $5.00 
each. Cio Insignae, fine plants, in Com pots. 
$3.50 5%” pots, $5.00 each. CRESTWOOD 
GREENHOUSES, 239 Sprain Road, Yonkers 23, 


N. 





DAHLIAS: The best of the New, the choicest of the 
Old. Price List Free. CRONACHER DAHLIA GAR- 
DENS, Ironton, Ohio. 





IRISES OF DISTINCTION. Send for our free catalog 
listing the finest. EASY BREEZE GARDENS, Route 
3, Box 201-H, Yakima, Wash. 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES. $15 per 100 and up 
during our special sale) EGYPTIAN NURSERY 
COMPANY, Farina, Illinois. 








DAYLILIES — DR. STOUT’S HYBRIDS. Catalog 
free excepting coin west of Denver, Colorado. FARR 
NURSERY COMPANY, Box 55, Weiser Park, Pa. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Hardy Garden Kind, 8 dif- 
ferent, $1.00. Rare Fugi Yanie Spiders, 8 different $2.00. 
sees. prepaid. GABLE’S NURSERY, Haralson, 
7a. 





DAHLIAS — 10 Giants $3.50. 30 for $8.75. Labeled. 
Different, 10 unlabeled $1.75 postpaid. Catalog. HAR- 
OLD HINES, Route 4, Niles, Mich. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS. New Varieties, Woodland yel- 
low. Violets, White, Pink, Lily of Valley, Baby's Tears. 
Stamp for list. THE JARRETT GARDENS, Beth- 
ayres, Pa. 





EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES. The best old 
and new varieties. Large, husky plants. Grown in the 
Bitter Root Valley of Montana where strawberry dis- 
eases are unknown. Write for price list. MC NEAL 








Route 1, Bex 125, South Bend, Ind. | BERRY NURSERY, Hamilton, Montana. 
SAVE GARDEN WATER! Reach “Pay Dirt" with 3. | 97 

ft. Hose Pressure — Can't clog — “‘Irrivator’’. $2.50 GLADIOLUS SPECIALS this month, also new, rare, 
Postpaid. Amazing details. Free. “*IRRIV. ATOR”, 989 fragrant, doubles, baby, novelties. ROBINSONS 
Michigan, San Jose 10, Calif. GLAD HAVEN, Sebastopol, Calif 

EARLIEST TOMATOES IN THE WORLD are listed PERENNIALS and Annual Flowering Plants; Giant 


in our catalogue. EDWARD LOWDEN, Hamilton, 


Ontario. 








DAHLIAS of merit and honor role. Prices reasonable. 
Free catalog. THOMAS GALVIN, Belleview Street, 
Salem, Mass. 





BLUEBERRY PLANTS: Giant berries. Easy to grow. 
Prices on request. A. F. BALLARD, Box 213-C, 


Hammonton, N. J. 
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Flowering Dahlia bulbs. Send for free list. TERRACE 
VIEW GARDENS, Dept. H, Greencastle, Ind. 








Huge Show 


CHR YSANTHEMUMS — Special offer: 
Azaleamum 


Mums: Collection A — 25 plants — $2.50. 

Types — Collection B—25 plants— $2.50. Beauty 
Garden Types — Collection C—25 plants — $2.50. 
Free Catalog. Minimum order $5.00. Book order at 


State date wanted. WONDERLAND, Ellerson, 


Va. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS, GERANIUMS, Ferns. Foliage 
plants, Insecticide, Fertilizers, Growers supplies. Cat- 
alog. YOARS HOUSEPLANT NURSERY, Bunker 
Hill, Indiana. 





EVERGREEN Tree Seedlings. Transplants. Many 
species. Grown in deep beds, excellent roots. Quality 
stock at low cost. Write for complete list. SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES, Dept. H, Johnstown, 


Pa. 


FERNS AND WILDFLOWERS. Write for descriptive 
catalog of Ferns that thrive where other plants fail to 
o-. Catalog includes Wildflowers and our specialty, 

aphne cneorum. JOHNSON’S NURSERIES, South- 
wick, Mass. 


FOR SALE A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. A 48 years 
old successfully conducted retail Nursery and landscape 
concern, 94% acres, on route 140 at Franklin, Mass., 

together with a 14 room two family house, a large barn 
40 x 60. Plant material, landscape tools, machinery, 
truck, fertilizers and what not. Price $17,500. For 
further details apply to M. J. van LEEUWEN, 363 
West Central Street, Franklin, Mass. 











SEEDS. Wild Bleedingheart, Pink or White Turtlehead, 
Closed Gentian, Michigan Lily, Confederate Violet, 
Blue Lobelia, Cardinal Flower, Bloodroot, Penstemon 
Cobeae, American Alumroot, Butterfly weed and Blue 
Wild Indigo. Packets 25¢ each or five for $1.00. Instruc- 
tions included. VALLEY GARDENS, 21301 Tele- 
graph, Detroit 19, Michigan. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. Fine Selection. All kinds of 
house plants. Send for free catalog. TERRACE VIEW 
GARDENS, Dept. H, Greencastle, Indiana. 


RAISE YOUR OWN TREES and shrubs from seed 
for shade, windbreak, erosion control, etc. Write for 
free planting guide and price list. WOODLOT SEED 
CO., Norway, Zone 3, Michigan. 


HARDY NATIVE NEW ENGLAND PLANTS. 
Twenty-two years in the business. RED CEDAR 
WILDFLOWER AND FERN NURSERY, Falls 
Village, Connecticut. 


FOUR FOOT BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Four year, 
four foot Cultivated Blueberry plants. $9.00 dozen, 
$45.00 — 100. Three year, three foot $8.00 dozen, 
$38.00 — 100. Two years $6.00 dozen, $32.00 — 100. 
Varieties, Rancocas, Rubel, Jersey. New Jersey grown 
— home of Cultivated Blueberries — originated in New 
Jersey — logical state to purchase Blueberry plants. 
New varieties Weymouth, three years $12.00 dozen. 
List sent. WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, Wood- 
bury, New Jersey. 


QUALITY BERRY PLANTS. Red Raspberry — St, 
Regis, Sunrise, Latham, $7.00 — 100. Black Raspberry 
— Cumberland, $5.00 — 100. Thornless Boysenberry, 
$6.00 — 100. Eldorado Blackberry, $6.00 — 100. Red 
Currants, $2.50 dozen. Gooseberry, Champion, $5.00 
dozen. Grape vines, list sent, $4.00 dozen. Strawberry 
Plants, list sent $3.00 — 100. Asparagus roots $3.00 — 
100. Rhubarb roots $1.50 dozen. WARREN SHINN’S 
NURSERY, Woodbury, New Jersey. List sent. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER GLADIOLUS, true pink, 
No. 1 size bulbs $2.40 dozen prepeis. Subject to prior 
sale. Remit with order, please. JOHNSON BROTH- 
ERS, Union Avenue, R.D. 2, Somerville, N. J. 


BEGONIA COLLECTION — 6 choice varieties $2.00. 
SCENTED GERANIUMS—8 best $2.00. Strong 
plants. Descriptive catalogue, including Perennials, 
Herbs. MERRY GARDENS, Camden, Maine. 


STONEGROUND WHOLEGRAIN CORN MEAL, 
rye, wheat and buckwheat flour. Five pounds, postpaid, 
third zone, cornmeal or buckwheat flour, $1.10; rye or 
wheat flour, 95¢. OGDEN’S GRIST MILL, R.F.D. 
No. 1, Windsor, Vermont. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS, $2.00 postpaid. 25 large, 50 
medium, or 100 small in 25 beautiful varieties. No 
catalog. ‘Satisfaction guaranteed. STANFORD BLISH, 


Whately, Mass. 


TREE SEEDS in Packets. Price of each forty-five (45) 
cents. Colorado Blue Spruce (about 250 seeds) White 
Pine (90), Concolor Fir (69) White Spruce (400) Red 
Pine (110) Mugho Pine (200). Send for comanete list of 
tree seeds with free cultural directions. HEMINGWAY 
TREE FARMS, Boyne City, Michigan. 



































GLADIOLUS. TALL CORN BRAND, grown in the 
soil that grows lowa’s famous Tall Corn. Strong, 
healthy, full of pep bulbs. Superb quality, prices down. 
Generosity and satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free 
catalogue of real bargains. H. E. MORROW, Dept. A, 
Monticello, lowa. 





DAHLIAS — Gourds, Seeds, Special 12 assorted 
Dahlias $2.00 (Price list free). THE WALKERS, Box 


284, Taunton, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER, Estate or Park. Life experience 
greenhouses, landscaping, gardens, etc. Married, middle- 
aged, best references. Box 38, care of Horticulture. 








HEAD GARDENER — young competent Kew trained 
man, seeks post in private or Botanical Garden, mar- 
ried. Well versed in Trees, Shrubs, and greenhouse 
plants. Box 39, care of Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURE 
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TREE SURGEONS ww 


SPECIALISTS 
iM EVERY PHASE 

OF TREE 
SERVICE 


Tel. Manchester 300 


CHINESE, ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN 
22 English Varieties 
Hardy Named Stock 


@ SEND FOR FREE CATALOG @ 


The WILMAT HOLLY CO. 
NARBERTH, PA. 



















BOX 304-8 














CERTIFIED CULTIVATED 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


Wholesale and Retail 


15 VARIETIES 
Order NOW for Fall or Spring Planting 


MONROE FARMS 
BOX 555, BROWNS MILLS, N. J. 
Member of the True Blueberry Growers Association 





ESTABLISHED 1894 


ANE. noc 55$ Sen weaned nue Oentawe $4.50 bale 

5 bales. . v ; ...-. $4.25 bale 
Raw Bone Meal $4.75 100 Ibs. 
Pulv. Cow Man. $3.50 100 Ibs. 


Pulv. Sheep Man. ‘ $3.50 100 lbs. 
Delivered Phila. & V icinity or F.O.B. Shipping Point 
E. L. SHUTE & Co. 

LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 


(ROCK) : ~ nurseryman and amateur. 


ular, advanced, and technical. 
GARDEN : e _ carry a representative stock, 
Covering the field of horticulture. 

BOOKS - © Books searched for. A 
Ask to have your name placed on our mailing list 
New and old books at moderate prices 





American and British 


THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 
214 Detroit Avenue Concord, California 


DORMANT SPRAY! 


Fruit trees—Lilacs—Euonymus and other 
trees and shrubs should be sprayed now. 
Consult us before it is too late. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 
As 7-4204 Brookline, Mass. 

















Now! YOUR ¢ OWN ODORLESS 


FERTILIZER FACTORY 

Learn the real JOY of organic gar- 

amma, dening. Make richest humus 
cheaply. In 2 to 8 weeks, from 
all sorts of vegetable and animal 
waste without odor. Any time 

; Of year. Use garbage, leaves, 
¢ etc., or even sawdust and soot! 
~& Just treat with bacterial discov- 
* ery ActivO, in either open heap 
or the ingenious Composter Cabinet — avail- 
able ready-made, or build from plans. ~ now 
fer free details, and trial can ActivO for 425 lb. compost, 
$1.00 postpaid. BENSON-MACLEAN, Bridgeton 3 3, Ind. 











ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND ff 


in box, greenhouse or hotbed. Scientific Instructions 
Copyrighted. including culture, $1.00. It is easy to root 
cuttings, quickly, of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, 
Evergreens, and all plants, any time, with our simple 
instructions. 


Free catalog on Gardenias, Azaleas, Camellias 





NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 27, BILOXI, MISS. 








Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 








Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful grey green color blends with 

garden. A style for every purpose. 
TIOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


April 1950 





| Primroses 
| From page 137 


fine spray on them as the mercury dips, and 
when covered with ice, put over a few old 
boughs, corn stalks or shelter of that type. 
When the warm Spring breaks through, 
pull off the branches, and you will find 
little bud rosettes ready to spring into 
bloom. 

Pests of primroses must be faced, of 
course, though as a whole, these are not 


as much of a problem as with many other | 


plants. Red spider or mites may attack 
during dry weather. If the plants seem 
stunted or droopy, lift from the ground to 
check if the white grubs of the strawberry 
weevils may not be cutting off the roots. 
If crown rot threatens, dust with sulphur or 
Fermate. 

Don’t be over solicitous with your 
primroses. Try growing some from seed; 


| the grower will give proper instructions 


with your order. Then you need not limit 


| yourself on numbers, and you have the 


feeling of creating, and the thrill of experi- 
menting. If the seed is not too old, germina- 
tion time is usually not too lengthy for a 
patient gardener. 


Daphne 
From page 146 


From the southern slope of the Alps 
comes D. blagayana, with white and yel- 
lowish flowers, rather a trailing, evergreen, 
low shrub, growing together with Erica 
carnea in acid, stony, well-drained humusy 
soil. Though it grows in the cold Winters 
of the northeastern states it does better on 
the West Coast. 

And as in Europe, where D. laureola is a 
member of the Mediterranean flora, it is 
evergreen while mezereum of the northern 
belt is deciduous. D. odora, growing in 
southeastern Asia and Japan is also ever- 
green, surviving in the open only from 
Virginia southward. In the North it is 
grown as a greenhouse plant, subject to 
easy forcing. It flowers in the open in April, 
with rosy umbels of very fragrant flowers 
arising from the glossy evergreen leaves. 

There are others less known or only 
grown in collections, but the requirements 
are the same for soil and climate. They all 
come from similar regions as the ones 
named. Some are rather geographical sub- 
species or close relatives. 

Lately, we can enrich our gardens with 
the new hybrid between mezereum and 


| eneorum, Somerset. Fragrant as both par- 





| 


ents, in color like mezereum, it flowers in | 
. 1 
May-June, more or less axillary, the half 


evergreen leaves reminding us of cneorum. 
The more northerly we plant this shrub 
the more it becomes deciduous. Its height 
is that of the parent, mezereum, four feet. 

When we consider the small demands on 
soil, the small dimensions in size, the high 
resistance against diseases and insects, the 
Daphne genus should be more known and 
widely planted in our gardens. 


XALIS 


e BARGAIN « 


75 BULBS $2 


These vigorous Bulbs flower immediately. 
Last all summer. Shamrock shaped leaves, 
copper tinged Pink flowers. Continuous 
profusion of blossoms in window box or 
garden borders. Enough bulbs for 40 
feet. 











SEND NO MONEY 


Pay postman COD, plus charges and 
postage. Cash orders shipped postpaid 
when you enclose 10¢ extra for pete. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Clip t and 
order from 


BULB of the Month CLUB 


125 W. Madison Dept. HTO Chicago, 3 


























Evergreen seedlings and transplants. Fruit and shade 
trees. For complete catalog write Box 8D. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., Indiana, Pa. 


WHITE BIRCH Trees ¢1' Prue 


3S to 28 te, Sosdiage cont tpaid at ti 
time. 7 a ‘ame me ihe De 930 












Postpaid 





large healthy 3 to 4-yearold, 6+ to 
14-inch trees. 10 ea. Blue Spruce, 
Norway Spruce, Red Pine, Scotch Pine, 
Mugho Pine. i 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., 











EV 7-2205 Estimates Gives 


Louis O'Landers 
GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
and GLAZIER 


57 Tremont Street Everett 49, Mass. 











Neponset Valley Collection 
7 Outstanding Decorative Dahlias 


Clara Carder — Forest Fire — lona — Mrs. James Albin — 
Nanaquaket — Towers Empire — Mrs. George LeBoutillier 


A $5.45 value for $3.50 postpaid. 
Spring Catalog Free 
NEPONSET VALLEY GARDENS 
MATTAPAN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Azalea Hybrid, Christopher Wren, (like Lovisa Hunnewell) 
18” to 24’ $6.00; 2'-22', $8.00; 15” $4.00 
OE ETT OPT Pe COLT Oe $8.00 
Magnolia Conspicua 3/2’ to 4’ ..... --- $10.00 
Other choice items. 
BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 
245 Brimfield Road Wethersfield, Conn. 





DELIGHTFUL FLOWERS 


Our illustrated catalogue, sent on request, 
offers seeds of the less usual flowers in 
annuals, rock garden and border peren- 
nials, house plants, and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 





Dept. B 
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The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Soctety 


Organized November 24, 1827 
389 Broad Street {Suburban} 
Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

* 
DAFFODIL DISPLAY 
In Rooms of the Society 


Bima Bho ciccssvcs Noon to 5 P.M. 
MIE BB ccecicves 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Open to All— No Charge 
* 


FLOWER SHOW 
JUDGING SCHOOL 
At Strawbridge & Clothier’s 
Philadelphia Store 
APRIL 25, 26, 27 


Ce Tes. 6.6 at 0sc0eeees $7.50 
Simao Lecteres. ..cccccccccces $2.50 
* 

For details address 
the Secretary 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Horticultural Hall 


DAFFODIL | 
SHOW 


May 1 and 2 
Y 


TULIP 
SHOW 
May 24 and 25 


Admission Free 
DATES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 














The. Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


157 WEST 58th STREET 
THE ESSEX HOUSE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Telephone Plaza 7—0915 
> 
ANNUAL 


. 

Narcissus Show 

of the 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK, INC. 

to be held in 

THE COLONNADES BALLROOM 
ESSEX HOUSE 

160 Central Park South, New York 


April 25, 1950 from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
April 26, 1950 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission—Free to the Public 


Any exhibit of seasonal material, or any 
exhibit of horticultural interest is welcome and 
will be suitably recognized by the Exhibition 
Committee. 
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MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY/} 


The White House, Belle Isle 
Detroit 7, Michigan 





1950 
ANNUAL MEETING 


in Flint, Michigan 
SATURDAY, MAY 20 
10:00 Business Meeting 
12:00 Luncheon 


1:15 Presentation of awards, followed 
by a general demonstration of flower 
arrangement in the home. 


3:00 Tour of gardens 


Dr. H. B. Tukey, Michigan State 
College, General Chairman 


Mrs. Edwin R. Crosby, Flint, 
Chairman of local arrangements 

















| 





STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS 


Strong, well-rooted plants, packed to carry 

safely coast to coast, and then live, thrive 

and flower. Hundreds of kinds, many of them 

rare or unusual, in our New Illustrated Catalog 
Ask for your copy 


REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 
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April 2-16. Chicago, Ilinois. Spring and Easter | 


Show of the Chicago Park District at the Gar- | 


field Park and Lincoln Park Conservatories. 
April 4-5. Middlebury, Vermont. Annual meeting 
of the Vermont State Horticultural Society. 
April 20-23. Pasadena, California. Annual Spring 
Show of the Pasadena Flower Show Assoc. at 
the Fannie E. Morrison Horticultural Center in 
in Brookside Park. 


April 20-28. Oakland, California. California | 


Spring Garden Show at the Oakland Exposi- 
tion Bldg., Auditorium Arena. 

April 21. Valdosta, Ga. Spring Flower Show. 

April 21-23. Portland, Oregon. Annual Spring 
Flower Show of the Men’s Garden Club of 
Portland at the Irvington Club, 2131 NE 
Thompson St. 

April 22-23. Portland, Oregon. Primrose Show of 
the American Primrose Soc. in the Sunken 
Ballroom of the Masonic temple. 

April 22-29. Virginia. Historic Garden Week in 
Virginia of the Garden Club of Virginia. 

April 23-29. Richmond, Virginia. Twenty-first 
meeting of the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, Inc. 

April 24-26. Oakland, California. Fifteenth an- 
nual convention of the Men’s Garden Clubs of 
America. 

April 25-26. N. Y., N. Y. Annual Narcissus Show 
of the Horticultural Soc. of N. Y., Inc., at the 
Essex House, 59th St. and Central Park South. 

April28-29. Thomasville, Georgia. Twenty-ninth 
annual Rose Festival by the Thomasville 
Garden Club. 








"For Better Gardens — Finer Flowers” 
ENTHUSIASTIC GARDENERS USE 


DOMULCH 


Corncobs and other essential plant organic materials 
pulverized to fine granular form; blended to give you 
“the best friend your plants ever had.” In convenient, 
economical 24% bushel bags. $4.00 per bag — three 
bags for $10.00, F.O.B. our mill. DOMILLS, Meck- 
lenburg, N. Y. 














© TREE PEONIES <<) 
Exotic + Rare + Hardy 


7 New HERBACEOUS — sensations of European 
shows — Exclusive. 
Fall Delivery — Catalog Ready. 


Linden Lane 











L. SMIRNOW ss prookville. Long Island 
CAMELLIAS = Prarie 


Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
“The Finest” See Our Specials 
Write for new free colored catalog 
PORTLAND CAMELLIA NURSERY 
3307 N. Williams Avenue Portland 12, Oregon 














10 YEW + $7.50 


Easily the best landscape evergreen. HATFIELD 
YEW — Bushy. Junior specimens 9-12” $65 per 100, 
25 for $17.50, express collect. Order now — direct from 
grower. 


BROOKFIELD GARDENS 
Route 6 DELAWARE, NEW JERSEY 














| 


April 28-May 9. Maryland. Thirteenth Annual 
Maryland House and Garden Pilgrimage by 


the Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland. 


May 1. Germantown, Pa. May Show of the 
_ Germantown Horticultural Society in Library 

Hall. 
May 3-6. Victoria, British Columbia. Victoria 
Spring Garden Festival of the Victoria Horti- 


cultural Society. 
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TEN ULTRA NOVELTIES 


from HOLLAND 


For the guidance of those who wish to select the 
very best of the newest varieties imported from 
Holland, we offer below a list of ten really out- 
standing varieties. 


ABU HASSAN. Deep velvety violet blue 

BOULOGNE. Strong wine red. Outstanding for cutting 

DR. VAN DOBBEN DE BRUYN. Extra pure white. Green 
shade in throat 


JAVA. The largest flowering golden yellow 

GENERAL EISENHOWER. Very large, pure begonia rose 
color 

JOHAN VAN KONINENBURG. Light garnet red, orange 
shading 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN. Extra large light reddish violet 

ROOSEVELT’S MEMORY. Large ivory white 

HARRY HOPKINS. Bordeaux wine red, purple glow 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN. Uniform blush pink with light colored 
centre, one of the largest glads, excellent for cutting late 





3 bulbs of each of the above novelties separately packed 
and labelled. 30 bulbs for $2.95, 60 bulbs for $5.50. 


AMARYLLIS 


These giant Amaryllis are for indoor culture only. 
Colors vary from white striped with pink or red to 
dark red. 


AMARYLLIS HIPPEASTRUM, Giant Hybrids, Jumbo Bulbs, 
3 for $1.45, 6 for $2.75, 12 for $4.95 








Large-Flowered 


GLADIOLUS 


Gladioli make attractive displays in the garden and are ideal 
for house decorations. They are easily grown in any good, 
well-drained soil in a sunny location. They may be planted at 
intervals for a succession of bloom for early Spring until as 
late as the first of July. All top size bulbs. 


SUPERB LARGE-FLOWERED VARIETIES 


In compiling the following list of large flowered varieties great care has been taken to 
select only the best variety in each color. 


12 100 
ACCA LAURENTIA. Orange with yellow markings............. $1.30 $9.50 
ES MO MINIT 4 0 0.0.0:606.5.0.6.0010.00 4840000086000 95 6.75 
Peete Geer SONNE OE —GOTY... 0. ccccccccccccrecvccecos 1.45 10.75 
abo 5 656 56:66. 55 404 04.66 Ree OeseSeeESe 95 6.75 
BLOEMFONTEIN. Large soft salmon. ..........0-ceceeeeeeeee 1.15 8.50 
DEGODES TRIUMPH. Poppy red waved florets............... 1.45 10.75 
Ne SEs TRBOD RS 6 occ ccccccccccsasessececeeses 1.15 8.50 
Gee Pe SOGIINS OO YOROW WIDE. 0. 6ccccccccccccccccscces 1.15 8.50 
HOLLANDS GLORY. Deep salmon pink. ...........-00eeeeeee 1.30 9.50 
HOPMANS GLORY. Sunflower yellow... ..........eeceeeeee 1.05 7.50 
ILE DE FRANCE. Blotched flesh tint salmon pink shade........... 1.05 7.50 
LAVENDER DREAM. Large light silvery catleya violet........... 95 6.75 
LEEUWENHORST. Very large light lavender pink. ............. 85 6.00 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI. Pinkish white lavender blotch......... 1.35 10.00 
es WI OD 6 oo occ ccc ccccvccccccescccecses 1.35 10.00 
MODERN TIMES. Crimson purple rosy glow. .........-e.eeeee- 1.30 9.50 


MORNING KISS. Pure white with slight pinkish throat........... -95 6.75 
MRS. MARKS MEMORY. Dark magenta with carmine blotch. . . .. 1.15 8.50 
Se ES PINE CINED GIs 6 5 occ cccccccccccscesoseose 1.15 8.50 
PAUL RUBENS. Reddish deep violet with magenta............. 1.45 10.75 
PAX. Pure white with purple feathering in throat............... 95 6.75 
ROSA VAN LIMA. Apple blossom pink—large................ 1.00 7.25 
SILENTHIUM. Creamy white red markings. .............eee00- 95 6.75 
SILHOUETTE. Lilac with pure red stripes smoky..............+. 1.15 8.50 
SNOW PRINCESS. White throughout... .............eceeeeee 95 6.75 
SWEET SEVENTEEN. Soft peach blossom pink. ............ee06 1.30 9.50 
VINCENT VAN GOGH — Salmon scarlet carmine red throat. ..... 1.35 10.00 
WONSSIN. Light morroco red with darker stripes. ............ ° 1.30 9.50 


HARDY LILIES FOR GARDENS 


JUMBO SIZES 
LILIUM REGALE. Grows 3-5 feet. Blooms in July and very hardy. Pinkish white. 
LILIUM AURATUM. (Gold banded lily) one of the finest and largest of all lilies bearing 
up to 15 flowers to the stalk often 8-10 inches in diameter. 
LILIUM SPECIOSUM RUBRUM. One of the most deisrable pink lilies—blooms in August 
and September. 
LILIUM SPECIOSUM ALBUM. White form of above blooms August and September. 
Your choice of any variety—45¢e each, 3 for $1.25, 6 for $2.10, 12 for $3.95. 


Giant-Flowered Tuberous BEGONIAS 


Begonias are, perhaps, the handsomest of all summer-flowering plants. They are very 
popular for use in window-boxes, as house-plants, and for planting in beds or groups in 
moist, shaded areas. Gigantic flowers appear uninterruptedly from July until frost. Bulbs 
may be lifted in autumn and stored in a cool place over winter for planting the following 
Spring. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, shade loving plants. 4 for 95¢, 8 for $1.75 
Red, White, Scarlet, Pink, Yellow, Copper, Salmon 


All bulbs guaranteed to bloom. All bulbs guaranteed true to name. Postpaid in New England. Easily followed instructions enclosed 


TREE-LAND, Inc. 


Memorial Drive at Western Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


TRowbridge 6-8416 


NEW ENGLAND’S FINEST NURSERY STOCK 
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At Last / COMPLETE PROTECTION FOR YOUR 
GARDEN IN ONE Easy-to-uS¢ DUST GUN 
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FOR FLOWERS—FRUITS—VEGETABLES... 
“ZEPHYR ACTION" MAKES GARDENING EASIER 


With Mechling's "Pest-Stop"* 

Garden Duster you have a ready-to-use product 
that protects flowers, fruits, vegetables, ornamen- 
tals against chewing insects, sucking insects and 
fungous diseases—actually over 40 common pests! 
It’s astonishingly easy to use! 
Amazing 4-Way Action—nothing else needed! 
Contains Rotenone! DDT! Copper! Sulfur! This 
combination of two “sure fire” insecticides and 
two effective fungicides gives powerful 4-way ac- 
tion against major plant pests in the average home 
garden. Actually nothing else is needed! 
Simple . . . Economical—No muss! No fuss! No 
expensive equipment to buy, fill or clean. 
Mechling’s “Pest-Stop” Garden Dust comes 
packed in the 36-inch “Zephyr Action” Dust Gun 

. ready for instant use! And you get 2 full 
pounds for only $1.98. 
“Zephyr Action"—for dusting tall ornamentals, 


fruit trees—or for delicate flowers. Gives you such 
super-powerful action that a strong stroke sends 
dust cloud to the tops of ornamentals and many 
fruit trees ... yet so gentle that a light stroke de- 
posits even dust film on low-growing, delicate 
plants. Works up or down . . . no more stooping 
or bending! 


Doesn't Stick or clog! Works like a charm in dry 
or humid weather! Here is a dust gun that has 
been laboratory and garden tested for over 3 years 
—to give the kind of performance every gardener 
wants! *General Chemical Trade-Mark 


Tear Off Coupon Now—If You Can't Get 
“Pest-Stop"—Write! FREE GIFT FOR 
FILLING IN COUPON! Valuable perma- 

nent garden stick, which instantly tells 

you how deep, how far apart, etc. to 

plant vegetable and flower seeds. 

One side for vegetables; other 

side, flowers. 


Buy at Leading Hardware, Seed and Garden Supply Stores 
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KILLS r 
all these insects ¢ 


Japanese Beetle 
Mexican Bean Beetle 
Tent Caterpillar 

Rose Chafer 

Fall Webworm 
Aphids 

Lace Bug 

Elm Leaf Beetle 

Bean Leaf Beetle 
Leaf Hopper 

Blister Beetle 

Bean Leaf Hopper 
Spittle “9 
Cabbage Worm 
Flea Beetle 
Cabbage Looper 
Pea Aphid 
Chrysanthemum Midge 
Bean Leaf Roller 
Canker Worm 
Tomato Fruit Worm 
Tarnish Plant Bug 
Lygus om 

Beet Leaf Hopper 
Onion Thri 

Gypsy Mot 
Colorado Potato Beetle 
Chinch Bug 

Flea Hopper 

Ants 


CONTROLS r 
all these diseases ¢ 


BEANS 
Anthracnose 
Powdery Mildew 

TOMATOES 
Septoria Leaf Spot 
Fruit Spot 
Leaf Mold 
Anthracnose 
Early Blight 
Late Blight 

POTATOES—CELERY 
Early Blight 
Late Blight 

EGG PLANT 
Leaf Spot 

ROSES 
Black Spot 
Powdery Mildew 

CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Powdery Mildew 











